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PERCEPTION OF INDIVIDUALISM 
IN AMERICAN CULTURE 
AND EDUCATION 


BY ROBERT BECK 


INTRODUCTION 

PROMOTING INDIVIDUALISM WITHOUT LOSING COMMUNITY IS THE CENTRAL ISSUE 
OF THIS DIscussION. It was Marx who first pointed up the problem. Writing 
of what had become of men, specially factory hands, we find him reflecting that 
technology and capitalism, rather than freeing men from bondage in labor 
“. . + mutilate the laborer into a fragment of a man, degrade him to the level of 
appendage to a machine, destroy every remnant of charm in his work and turn 
it into hated toil . . .” Marx may have been incorrect, no matter. From his 
day to this literature on the “human condition” in Western culture has seen 
community disintegrating and men steadily losing their humanity. Until 1960 
the forces bringing about this state of Western man did not include public notice 
of Conformity. Since the publication of Fromm’s Escape from Freedom (1941) 
and specially after Riesman’s The Lonely Crowd (1950), the threat of Conformity 
has been steadily before us. 


We would argue that those writing on Conformity today have depended on 
Marx, on Weber, Tonnies, and Durkheim but without admission and without 
doing as well with the issues of individualism and community. [If all of us wish 
to go forward, we shall have to face up to the classic critictsm of Western culture 
on the twin issues of individualism and community. If the classic criticism was 
correct, and there is anomie and “alienation,” can individualism be rescued in the 
future? We think that it can, and with a gain in the sense of community. 


The conditions for progress demand that we identify the rue enemies of 
individualism, not concentrating so much attention on Conformity. What 
we need is not more non-conformity in general. Our need is for individual resources 
of feeling, feelings to be expressed, together with practice in freely expressing feel- 
ings. We need to have our own ideas and exercise in independent assertion of them. 
Feeling and thinking freely reduce shame and externality. Shame is timidity felt 





ROBERT H. BECK is Professor and Chairman, History and Philosophy of Education, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota. He was co-author of Curriculum in the Modern Elementary School and 
edited the Three R’s Plus. 
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on the prospect of being revealed or revealing. Externality, in the first place, is 
attending to what Rousseau termed amour propre: being important in the eyes 
of others because of having power, status, or wealth. Externality also denotes 
spending much of living on acquisition of externals in the form of status symbols. 


Conformity, lack of identity or creativity in personal living, derives from 
widespread shame and externality. We think that a falling off in community 
has the same causes. 


For a beginning to the full argument, the discussion is returned to the powerful 
nineteenth century criticism of Western culture. 


Part J. PxuitrosopHic BAcKGROUND OF CONTEMPORARY CRITICISM OF CULTURE 


Defined strictly, “criticism” may be either positive or negative. Usually 
it is negative in use, criticism of culture offering no exception. The culture of the 
United States has come in for special criticism, although, for the most part, the 
refrain of comment is a classic composite of thoughts from men already noted .. . 
Marx, Tonnies, Durkheim, and Weber, each well known in Europe before the 
First World War. Except for emphatic note of conformity made by Fromm and 
Riesman, almost all contemporary comment in cultural philosophy is derivative. 


It is to be added quickly that no adverse criticism is intended in this note of 
derivative. The assertion is forwarded simply because Fromm and Riesman 
have had a sizeable coterie and thousands of readers, most of whom can be pre- 
sumed unaware that what their favorite authors point out as pernicious was 
remarked in Europe half a century or more ago. In a word, if Fromm and Ries- 
man, or Whyte and Dorothy Lee diagnose correctly, then the West, not only 
the United States, has fallen prey to the impersonal quality of life staked out in 
plain view by Tonnies and by Durkheim. As added disadvantage, civilization 
in the West, thinking now of Marx and Weber, has become one vast marketplace 
where competition and specialization drive men apart, destroy community, and 
impoverish the spirit of individuals by making them a commodity to be bought 
in the labor market and unhappily employed in the specialized, routinized work so 
devastatingly caught by Chaplin’s film, “Modern Times.” 


Perhaps the reflections of Erich Fromm can be singled out by way of illustra- 
tion. His Escape from Freedom (1941) is known to have captured the socially-and- 
culturally-conscious intellectuals ready for a new crise, the Depression of the 30’s 
having been mitigated. Though it was greeted with appreciation, Marx, Durk- 
heim, Ténnies, and Weber would have been at home with Fromm’s major premise: 
that life is lived in terms of a marketplace where values are assigned by demand. 
In this view of civilization, everything is up for sale, is cultivated for sale, even 
personality. The grooming of personality for “‘sale’”’, leading to the fearsome idea 
that men are other-directed, directed by others as to what thoughts and behavior 
are attractive, is the contribution that Fromm and Riesman make to the literature 
on the spiritual decline of the West. And yet one pauses; is it a contribution, 
this introduction to a marketplace origin of conformity? Not really, for conformity 
is the action of men lacking self-confidence, self-respect. These are the men 
who feel lonely—‘‘alienated” is the term Existentialists have made de rigeur. 
To define “alienation” simply is to reduce it to a feeling of being powerless, 


1Melvin Seeman, ‘“‘On the Meaning of Alienation,” American Sociological Review XX1V (December, 
1959). 
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leading a life without the meaning lent by purposes of a life that cannot be related 
with other lives to make a community. Such men herd as sheep and, as sheep, 


can be herded. 


Perhaps the negativism in mood of modern criticism is hyperbolic.Speculation 
on the question is beside the point. Almost all of this critical opinion is old-hat, 
however true. Nietzsche had looked about and felt impelled to counsel each man: 
“Be yourself!” By the turn of the century Durkheim had evolved his theory of 
“anomie”;? Tonnies had labelled modern society as gesel/schaft (impersonal) 
rather than gemeinschaff (close and personal); Weber had described the bureauc- 
racy and bureaucratic man‘ with fewer words than it takes Whyte to describe the 
“organization” and “organization man’’;’ Weber had pinpointed the “Protestant 
Ethic” as the source of virulent ambition among “rugged individualists.” He 
saw it, too, as the cross these entrepreneurs bore on their souls.® 


Enough time had elapsed to forget the authority for the ideas encapsulated 
in these famous terms. It would seem that at times their meanings, so clear 
originally, so poignant as assessment of times to come, have been forgotten or 
corrupted. This essay, perusing the conditions militating against individualism, 
as well as thought that can sustain individualism, undertakes to suggest that 
Tonnies, Durkheim, Marx, and Weber knew better than Fromm and Riesman, 
better than Whyte and Lee and others, what would come to blight Western culture. 


The error induced by misinterpreting such key concepts as Durkheim’s 
anomie and Weber’s Protestant Ethic is to be regretted. In fact, the mistake, has 
diverted attention to the problem of conformity, attention that should have gone 
to another more important foe of individualism, externality, a foe Weber certainly 
perceived. Then, too, conformity cast a shadow over the concept of community, 
making community seem antagonistic to individualism, while nothing could have 
been further from the idea Durkheim invested in anomie. 


The points at issue are sufficiently significant to ask patience for a review of 
at least one key term, anomie, and one principal phrase, the Protestant Ethic. 


Durkheim’s meaning for anomie uniformly is imperfectly rendered in diction- 
aries and encyclopedias defining anomie as normlessness, being without rule. 
The implication of this partial rendition of anomie is unfortunately clear; those 
who would wish to escape from anarchic anomie must submit'to rules, be governed. 
A Hobbesian sternness creeps into the discussion of most writers as soon as they 
have defined what they think anomie denotes. In fact, Durkheim felt the escape 
from anomie to lie in reestablishing close communal ties, the gemeinschaft style 

*Emile Durkheim, Suicide: A Study in Sociology. ‘Translated by John A. Spaulding and George 
Simpson. Edited with an Introduction by George Simpson. (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1951). 

5Ferdinand Tonnies, The Fundamental Concepts of Sociology. (Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft). 
Translated by Charles P. Loomis. (New York: American Book Company, 1940). 

‘Max Weber, “The Essentials of Bureaucratic Organization: An Ideal-Type Construction,” in 
Reader in Bureaucracy, edited by Robert K. Merton, Ailsa P. Gray, Barbara Hockey, and Hana C. 
Selvin. (Glencoe; Illinois: The Free Press, 1952), pp. 18-27. 

5William H. White, Jr., The Organization Man. (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1956). 

®6Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism. Translated by Talcott Parsons, 
with a Foreward by R. H. Tawney. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1930). 
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in living depicted by Ténnies. The implication of Durkheim’s thought is simply 
that establishing or re-establishing the community, hopefully with no loss of 
individualism, is essential. If Riesman wishes to obviate anomie, will he accept 
greater emphasis on community—on community as conceived by the man who 
first coined the term, anomie? 


It will require more careful construction of the term “community” than 
Fromm, Riesman, or Whyte have undertaken, if we are to create an idea of com- 
munity that is relatively free from conformity. These critics hold anomie an 
unhappy state of modern man, but they have not related a realistic way of life 
that closes off anomie, permits community, but welcomes individualism.” 


If Durkheim’s understanding of anomie and his prescription for its amelioration 
have been missed by those who use the term, an even more gross misinterpretation 
has been made of Max Weber’s study of the “Protestant Ethic.” Weber wrote 
of that ethic in sorrow not in praise, yet critics of conformity speak longingly of 
the days when men walked boldly, enmantled by the Protestant Ethic. Those 
most vitally interested in enhancing individualism might reflect on what Durkheim 
certainly believed to be the desperate need of modern man for community. 


Weber, too, was a critic of culture. The scene that presented itself to him 
was one of covert and overt competition, which, it is noted in passing, it was all 
the fashion to criticize between 1920 and 1940 or before the paper dragon of 
conformity was let loose. For Weber, men had become units in competition, 
driving themselves or driven under the spur of conviction that it was right to 
acquire and wrong to waste time, that it was right to gain the world’s goods, but 
not good to store up “inner resources.” This moral incentive to acquisition, 
Weber thought ultimately to starve the spirit of man.’ It is to this idea that one 
must turn to find the true foe of individualism, a foe not so much conformity, as 
externality. 


Before pleading this case, the partiality Riesman shows the Protestant Ethic 
is noteworthy as revealing a basic weakness in the regnant criticism of culture. 


The “directions” Riesman treats in The Lonely Crowd are too well known to 
be rehearsed.!© It will be remembered that the “autonomous man”’ is preferred, a 
man whocan conform or not conform as he chooses. Nevertheless, the autonomous 
man arrives on the scene late in the book, a book which, in a proper sense, is a 
morality play wherein the other-directed man is vice and the inner-directed i 


™David Riesman, Nathan Glazer, and Reuel Denney. The Lonely Crowd. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1953. 

Riesman’s misinterpretation is typical. Jn The Lonely Crowd (P. 278) Riesman writes: “In 
each society those who do not conform to the characterological pattern of the adjusted may be either 
anomic or autonomous ... Anomic is English coinage from Durkheim’s anomique (adjective of 
anomie), meaning ruleless, ungoverned.” 

®One of the first modern attempts to formulate such a view of community is to be read out of 
Robert M. Maclver, Community (London: Macmillan and Co., 1917 

9A sample of misinterpretation can be had in Richard La Piere, The Freudian Ethic (New York: 
Duel, Sloan and Pearce, 1959). 

10The core of culture in the United States was made popular by Margaret Mead in And Keep 
Your Powder Dry. (New York: William Morrow and Company, 1942). The influence of Mead’s 
interpretation can be gathered from the fact that it was adopted, almost in toto, by Geoffrey Gorer, 
author of The American People. (New York: W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1948). 
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virtue. Both, in Riesman’s words, are “adjusted” to their ethos; this being the 
day of the other-directed. The bold adventurer of yesterday, the self-made man, 
the strong and self-reliant, the responsible, rugged individuals have passed but 
are celebrated by Riesman in remembrance. ‘The chief artisans of both types of 
direction are parent and teachers. The child-rearing practices of the other- 
directed family Riesman holds in contemptuous contrast with the more sturdy 
moral objectives of the inner-directed home. In the newer patterns (other- 
directed) of child discipline ‘. . . the peer group (the group of one’s associates 
of the same age and class) becomes much more important to the child, while the 
parents make him feel guilty not so much about violation of the inner standards 
as about the failure to be popular or otherwise to manage his relations with these 


other children...” 


The management of people, which Fromm had discussed in terms of selling 

, : c 2 ° *) 99 ° ° 
one’s personality, one’s “winning smile”, Riesman, too, sees as the chief task of 
modern man. The inner-directed were the managers of things and progress in 
overcoming nature. The other-directed are left to direct others and, to be directed. 
A child in the home of people-managers is trained to manage people and while still 
a subordinate to win those superordinate. The attitudes and values of the 
Frommian marketplace have been reinstated by Riesman, mutatis mutandis. 


In contrast with the child-rearing of the other-directed parents—rearing that 
Riesman feels to leave children without personal morality, whose violation would 
result in a sense of guilt rather than anxiety'’—Riesman finds breeding a sturdy 
moral individualism. The inner-directed home Riesman sees instilling a drive in 
its children; “‘. . . the drive instilled in the child is to /ive up to its ideals and to 


test his ability to be on his own by continuous experiments in self-mastery.”" 


Weber puts the matter tersely. “Labour in the service of a rational organization (bureaucracies) 
for the provision of humanity with material goods has without doubt always appeared to representatives 
of the capitalistic spirit as one of the most important purposes of their life work.” The Protestant 
Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, pp. 75-76. This provision of humanity with material goods was 
directed “towards profit alone” and resulted in an asceticism holding: ‘Waste of time . . . the first 
and in principle the deadliest of sins.” Looking back at the argument of his book, Weber wrote, 
“The idea of a man’s duty to his possessions, to which he subordinates himself as an obedient steward, 
or even as an acquistive machine, bears with chilling weight upon his life.” did., p. 170. 

22[n addition to the autonomous man, the types are the tradition-directed (the mirror-image of 
Max Weber’s traditionalistic man”), the inner-directed and the outer-directed. 

Of the other-directed man Riesman writes: “What is common to all the other-directed people is 
that their contemporaries are the source of direction for the individual whether those known to him or those 
with whom he is indirectly acquainted, through friends and through the mass media. This course is of 
course “internalized” in the sense that dependence on it for guidance in life is implanted early. The goals 
toward which the other-directed person strives shift with that guidance: it is only the process of striving itself 
and the process of paying close attention to the signals from others that remain unaltered throughout life.” 
Riesman, Glazer, and Denney, op. cit., p. 37. 

For the inner-directed“ . . . the source of direction for the individual is “inner” in the sense that 
it is implanted early in life by the elders and directed towards generalized but nonetheless destined goals.” 
lbid., p. 30. 

The autonomous man “. . . may or may not conform outwardly, but whatever his choice, he 
pays less of a price, and he Aas a choice; he can meet both the culture’s definition of adequacy and those 
which (to a still culturally determined degree) slightly transcend the norm for the adjusted.” Jdid., 
p. 278. 

13Riesman takes the view that popular adoption of Freudian thought, in and out of therapy, has 
resulted in people losing a sense of responsibility. See /éid., pp. 41-42. This view has been expanded 
into a book by La Piere, whose The Freudian Ethic, was published in 1959. 
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“The relative uncomfortableness of the more powerfully inner-directed home—the 
lack of indulgence and casualness in dealing with children,” Riesman continues, 
“prepares the child for the loneliness and psychic uncomfortablness of such ques- 
tions and of the social situations that he may confront. Or, more exactly, the 
child’s character is such that he feels comfortable in an environment which, like 
his home, is demanding and which he struggles to master.’ If this child feels 
lonely and often a failure, Riesman asks his audience to remember that: “Only 
with the perspective of today can we see the advantages of these disadvantages. 
We can see that in a society which values the inner-directed, loneliness and even 
persecution are not thought of as the worst of fates. Parents, sometimes even 
teachers, may have crushing moral authority, but the peer-group has less moral 
weight, glamorous or menacing though it may be. While adults seldom intervene 
to guide and help the child, neither do they tell him that he should be part of a 
crowd and must have fun.” 


The educator who wished to take from the above prescription for his own 
philosophy of education would be at odds. The inner-directed educational 
philosophy may be what Riesman seems to prefer but Riesman has put it “‘off- 
limits.” After all, each of the “‘directions”’ is said to fit a civilization. The inner- 
directed had its innings. Educators are forced to find a compromise with the 
other-directed, a compromise for which reading Riesman will offer little assistance. 


The collection of essays that became Riesman’s Constraint and Variety in 
American Education, might have pointed up the education appropriate for the 
autonomous man if not for the inner-directed man. This had not been done 
in the final pages of The Lonely Crowd, where the autonomous man first is met. 
Nor is that end accomplished in Constraint and Variety in American Education. 
As one suggestion Riesman does propose that high schools have a varied program of 
extra-curricular activities; the variety protecting diversity. At that he rests 
his case. 

This failure of Riesman to be helpful in marking out at least the broad outlines 
of education appropriate to the development of autonomous men should not 
blind educators to the challenge implicit in Riesman’s twin concepts: “‘the nerve 
of failure” and the need for “heightened self-consciousness.”” Both these concepts 
well may become enduring principles in the Existentialist literature on identity. 
For Riesman’s meaning for the “nerve of failure” the educator can turn to the 
essay, “A Philosophy for Minority Living,” where it is defined as “. . . the 
courage to face aloneness and the possibility of death in one’s personal life or one’s 
work without being morally destroyed . . . It is, in a larger sense, simply the 
nerve to be oneself when that self is not approved of by the dominant ethic of a 
society.’ 

The ‘“‘nerve of failure” is a challenge to educators. Can young people be 
educated to be humble, to realize their own neophyte stage, while experiencing 
education that will leave them principled men and women, and men and women of 


“0p cit., p. 50. 


6 Thid.. pp. 62-63 
16]}id., p. 90. Riesman’s views on child-rearing have been used, not only by cultural anthropolo- 


gists, as shall be illustrated, but by those publishing as experts in child study. See Daniel A. Miller 
and Guy E. Swanson, The Changing American Parent (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1958), 


p. 23. 
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courage to match their principles? There will be reason to meet this challenge 
once again in the conclusion to this essay. 


Riesman’s hope for “heightened self-consciousness” is no less worthwhile. 
When Riesman writes: ““We must give encouragement to people to develop their 
. , 8 
private selves .. .” educators might well feel challenged. 


There will be occasion to return to reflection on the inner life and inner 
resources. At this turn in the discussion attention is invited to a genuine harm 
done by conformist tendencies. They have had a dampening effect on creativity. 


Part III. Buiocks ro Creativity 

There are indications that not many educators in the United States are 
sufficiently interested in fostering the individuality of their students. The 
cultural anthropologist, Dorothy Lee, reviewing manuals for courses in home 
economics felt that she uncovered anti-individualistic tendencies in passages 
urging students to think on the questions: “How can I be popular with others?!” 
Lee’s colleague in anthrology, Cora Du Bois, finds in the dominant value profile 
of American culture, of which education is a part, that “self-cultivation in America 
has as its goal less the achievement of uniqueness and more the achievement of 
similarity.’’!8 

When the cultural anthropologist, Dorothy Lee, visited a school attended 
by her own children she was dismayed by the lack of opportunity for individuality. 
Murals drawn by the class were group projects in which no single child was per- 
mitted to draw without a textbook model which furnished example to the class 
asa whole. Lee’s reaction may stand as a warning. “I saw here not nourishment 
and enrichment, but impoverishment and diminution of the self.” It was the 
emphasis upon group work that held her attention. ‘The group,” she continued, 
“here demanded the sacrifice of the very generative force of the self, the vitality, 
the vagary, the spontaneity. It was superimposed upon the self as an external 
standard, and could be attained only through a Procrustean conformity. In 
these schools the children were not people; not individual persons with integrity 
peculiar to each. Their being did not call forth respect. What was demanded 
of them was to form a class based on undeviating similarity; and to achieve this, 
the striving of the self had to be throttled. Only through destruction of the self 


could the group thrive.’’!® 


The statement is powerful. Nor is it weakened by the unconvincing reports 
Lee gives of the Hopi or other peoples that she finds respectful of personality. Men 
whose every act, as she describes the tribal life of the Hopis, is governed by custom 
or by the law of the gods may be free from command of his fellows but he is not free. 
It would be mischievous to argue Lee’s cross-cultural comparisons; they are 
insubstantial but what she would wish of our schools is substantial. One recalls 

11David Riesman, Individualism Reconsidered (Garden City, New York: Doubleday and Com- 


pany, Inc., 1955), p. 48. 
18Dorothy Lee, “Discrepancies in the Teaching of American Culture,” in Education and Anthro- 
pology, Edited by George D. Spindler, (Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 1955), p. 173. 
Cora Du Bois, “The Dominant Value Profile in American Culture,” American Anthropology, 


Part I. LVII (December, 1955), pp. 1233-1234. 
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Erich Fromm’s sage reminder that while much of the Bill of Rights seemed secure, 
“. . » modern man is in a position where much of what ‘he’ thinks and says are 
the things that everybody else thinks and says; that he has not acquired the 
ability to think originally—that is, for himself.’° If this be so, creativity is en- 
dangered. 


“Creative” recently has been rescued from disfavor. Sharing in the cold 
war as part of the shield against Russian educational and technical advance, 
even historians are apt to forget that for twenty years “‘creative” has been a bad 
word, associated with progressive education and the phrase “creative self-expres- 
sion.”*! To the critics of life adjustment, creativity meant anti-intellectuality, 
loss of standards, and disdain of academic mastery, even of the three R’s. Now 
creativity, creative activity, again is recognized and, though it is the creative 
scientist that is talked about, the creative individual is coming into his own once 
again. 


Educators, had they taken the progressives a bit more seriously, would not 
now be found so inadequate in permitting, which is less than promoting, 
individualism. 


The term “creativity” was not employed in the last sentence to imply that 
individualism and creativity have a great deal in common. Clearly, not every 
man who tries to think for himself, to be himself, will be intellectually or esthetically 
capable or creative. The association of the two words hints that individuality 
is a characteristic of creative people.” 


It is natural that the schools have not been doing well with creativity. 
They have been under continuing, mounting pressure to emphasize cognitive 
skills: the ability to remember, to solve problems conventionally, and otherwise 
to be a “lesson learner.” It is disheartening to be compelled to the realization 
that even without these pressures to raise academic standards, teachers and 
students alike are unfriendly to the creative student. 


The creative student invites dislike, far more than does his high IQ colleague. 
As Torrance’s studies show, the high IQ students are likely to be well-mannered, 
cooperative, and respectful. The creative student may be equally so, but he is 
also likely to be sloppy, undisciplined, uncooperative, despising team spirit and 
class and athletic activities. He is more likely to have these attributes than is 


20Dorothy Lee, Freedom and Culture (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959), 

p. 18. 
Erich Fromm, Escape from Freedom (New York: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1941), p. 105. 
2For those interested in the association of progressive education, as it was between 1917 and 1930, 
the following are noted: 

Robert H. Beck, “American Progressive Education, 1875-1930.” Unpublished Doctor’s 
dissertation, Yale University, 1942. 

Robert H. Beck, “Progressive Education and American Progressivism: Caroline Pratt,” Teachers 
College, Record LX (December, 1958), pp. 129-137. 

Robert H. Beck, “Progressive Education and American Progressivism: Margaret Naumburg,” 
Teachers College Record, LX (January, 1959), pp. 198-208. 
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the student of high IQ When teachers were queried for reaction to students 
already selected for high 1Q’s and others for high levels of creativity, Roe found 
that teachers “. . . showed a strong preference for the high I.Q. groups, in spite 
of the equally high scholastic performance in the high creative groups.” It is 
easy to understand why, Roe continues. “The high IQ groups are much more 
amenable persons; they believe what they are told; they do not raise difficult 
questions; they are “well-behaved” and more thoughtful of others; they do not 
have odd ideas, or disrupting humour. The more creative children have a reputa- 
tion for having wild or silly ideas; they are very likely to have little consideration 
for the group and little identification with it, and often resist leadership attempts. 
This does not endear them to their classmates either. They can be quite difficult, 
even objectionable, and to a considerable extent they may bring on themselves 
the negative sanctions so often imposed on them. Much of their behavior may 
be motivated by the overriding necessity to maintain their own independence of 
judgment and this can lead to forms of behavior that are objectionable to others.” 


Is there the least justification for thoughtful, self-conscious educators to leave 
creative students so unsupported that these students feel impelled to protect their 
independence of judgment, at times after a fashion that invites unpleasant sanction 
from their classmates? 


And do the children who are creative, who have the divergent ideas, feel that 
their peers and teachers and, perhaps, parents disapprove? Roe offers a clue in a 
story, one of many she has collected from elementary school grades. It is about 
Glob-Blob, the duck that could not quack. 


“GLos-BLosB”’ 


“Quack! Quack! They were after him again—the Ladies Duck Aid Society, 
with their hair up in pin curls and their screaming, fat ducklings swimming and 
holding onto their skirts. They never failed. Alas! It was getting to be too 
much for little Glob-Blob. Every day there would be flying of feathers and 
screaming of ducklings while poor G lob-Blob would run as fast as he could to get 
away from these vicious ducks. The reason for this was because poor Glob-Blob 
could not quack. So every day the Ladies Duck Aid Society would chase Glob- 


Torrance, a leading student of creativity has devoted expert study to the elements that make 
for creativity. In his sensing, creativity includes “sensitivity to problems”—which he defines in terms 
of perceiving defenses, needs, deficiencies, the odd or unusual—and includes such abilities as fluency 
of ideas (the ability to think of divergent ideas, new concepts, new combinations of data... ); 
originality of interpretation (the ability to get away from the beaten track, break out of the mold, get 
away from the obvious and banal); ability to redefine (the ability to reconstruct a scientific phenomenon, 
a theorem, or a story; to see uses and applications other than the intended ones; ability to analyze 
(to examine things thoroughly so that they may be reconstructed in proper order and relationship); 
the ability to synthesize (to put things back together in wholes, recreating new images, new combinations, 
and developing broader concepts; the ability to organize (to put things in order in the mind, to use facts 
and data toward the solution of the problems in context). 

See E. P. Torrance, “Conditions for Creativity,” (Mimeographed). Minneapolis; Bureau of 
Educational Research, University of Minnesota, 1960. 

Of equal insight are the analyses of creativity to be found in Ross Mooney, “Cultural Blocks 
and Creative Possibilities,” Educational Leadership, XIII (February, 1956), pp. 273-278; Anne Roe, 
et al., “The Creative Student in the Classroom,” Unpublished paper. Harvard University Graduate 
School of Education, 1960. 

*4“Conditions for Creativity,” op. cit., p. 7. 
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Blob, for they said it was for the good of the ducks, and it was not only right but 
they were doing a good turn. It was lucky for Glob-Blob that the ducks were 
fat and flabby, for if they were limber, I will not mention what would happen. 
But one day these lazy ducks did reduce, and when chasing Glob-Blob dealt him 
a good many hard blows. And the next day, poor Glob-Blob was at last doomed. 
The vicious quackers came and the chase was on. Glob-Blob was failing. It is a 
shame that so noble a duck should be doomed but “That is life,’ said Glob-Blob to 
himself, as, slowly but surely, failing, he dropped to the ground. The quackers, 
very pleased with themselves, sat down for a chat.” 


And do creative children have second thoughts on whether one should be an 
individual or conform? Permit me to top Roe’s stock of stories for one on Pepper, 
a flying monkey, this story, as that on Glob-Blob, written by a child. 


“Far into the jungle of Africa lived a flying monkey named Pepper. Pepper was a well 
educated monkey and very cute. Everywhere he went he flew—he never walked. 
Pepper was unusual too. He was not like all the other flying monkeys. You see, 
Pepper didn’t eat bananas like everybody else. He wanted to be different! He ate 
peppers! 

No one ever went out of the jungle so Pepper, being different, decided to go to America! 
On a sunny day he flew across the ocean and to America. It took him two days to get 
there. When the people saw him, they began to laugh and then others began to scream. 
Then out of nowhere a man from a zoo came and took Pepper by surprise and walked 
to the zoo across the street. 

Now Pepper was sad. He did not like the cage they put him in. He made a vow 
that if he ever got out he would never be different again and ten minutes later he saw 
some bent bars big enough to fly through. All of a sudden he flew out and in two days 
he was back in the jungle. He kept his promise too. He was never different again. 
He was a good little flying monkey. He ate his bananas.” 


Part IV: Protection oF INDIVIDUALISM AGAINST “‘COMPULSIVE CONFORMITY” 
AND Group PRESSURE 


Writing down the danger of conformity to individualism does not lessen 
the potential threats of group pressure on individuals, almost all of whom are 
members of groups. For estimates of group pressure and the varieties taken by 
its expression there is the large body of sturdy research created by social psycholo- 
gists. The research has been well done but no man can completely guard against 
what interpretation is put upon his study. 


One feels this after reading the spate of articles led off by Asch’s studies of 
pressure on individual percipients exerted by “‘stooges’’; the others in the group 
all of whom have been coached to report the long line as short or the short line as 
long. Some subjects yield.* Liberals, happily prone to magnify threats to 
liberty, have been troubled by the pressure and the yielding. 





%Solomon E. Asch, “Studies of Independence and Conformity: 1. 
Unanimous Majority,” Psychological Monographs, LXX, No. 9, 1956. 
Solomon E. Asch, “Effects of Group Pressure Upon the Modification and Distortion of Judg- 
ments,” in Groups, Leadership and Men. Edited by I. H. Cuetzkow. (Pittsburgh: Carnegie Press, 
1951), pp. 177-190. 
M. Sherif, ‘“‘A Study of Some Social Factors in Perception,” Archives of Psychology, No. 187 
(New York, 1935). 
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Though it would be in error to belittle the import of experiments on group 
coercion, one might wonder about a man who did not yield when his sensory 
experience tallied not at all with that unanimously reported by his colleagues. 
Presumably he lacks instrumentation with which to establish “reading” on reality. 
How shall he set the probabilities; how does the “inter-subjective testability” 
function in that group? What does one reply to the man who says, “Listen to 
the voices of those persecuting me!”’, when the group “listening” hears no voices? 
Is it the setting of psychiatric examination that entitles one to say, “he’s 
hallucinating; there are no voices?” As Jackson and Saltzstein put the matter, 
agreement with the majority in any group may have little to do with harmful 
conformity. To quote them: ‘Forces to conform which are created by a person’s 
need for social reality have their source in his desire to make an appropriate rather 
than an inappropriate response, or to perceive the world accurately rather than 


inaccurately.’”6 


If people in groups tend to exert pressure on individuals, the pressure often 
is excusable. If the group has a goal, would it be well were it indulgent to the 
“show-off,” to the fellow who dragged his feet without producing reason for his 


reservation? 


Taking another tack, would it be more desirable to have people anxious not 
to associate with others? One can agree with Riesman and Whyte that it is 
necessary to preserve privacy, unencumbered time, even at the cost of refusing 
to participate in worthy causes. Is it not possible to agree to pity the loneliness, 
the emptiness, the insecurity that leads to social climbing, to petition for member- 
ship in groups simply because they have status? But if an educator must do more 
than pity, what is he prepared to do that his students shall feel less need to be 
accepted? Not all acceptance is ruled out, by the way. Why should not a man 
wish to be accepted by a group whose objective or whose competence is that with 
which he identifies? What is to be guarded against is such emptiness of being 
as makes belonging to groups indispensable and, therefore, the threat of exclusion, 
insufferable. Rasmussen and Zander,?’ the experimental work of Dittes and 
Kelley,” all lead to the conclusion that people tend to conform to the consensus 
of any group, membership in which is highly desirable to them. The research of 
Schacter, Nuttin and their associates?® indicates that deviance from the consensus 
of a group is not welcome even in those countries of Western Europe priding 
themselves on permitting non-conformity. 


These studies, all of them, should alert educators to learning ways of strength- 
ening the hand of potentially independent young people, firming their independence 
without loss in ability to be flexible, to be objective, to listen with understanding 
and, when called for, with compassion to alternative viewpoints. 

*Jay M. Jackson and Herbert D. Saltzstein, ‘““The Effect of Person-Group Relationships on 
Conformity Processes” The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, LVM (July, 1958), pp. 17-24. 

27Alvin Zander, “Group Membership and Individual Security,” Human Relations, X1, No. 2, 
1958, pp. 99-101. 

28James E. Dittes and Harold H. Kelley, “Effects of Different Conditions upon Conformity to 
Group Norms,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, LIL (July, 1956), pp. 100-107. 

2Stanley Schacter, Josef Nuttin, and Associates, “Cross-cultural Experiments on Threat and 
Rejection,” Human Relations, VII, No. 4, 1954, pp. 403-439. 
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The most obvious course of pedagogical action is to seek opportunity for 
practice in the use of logic in inference, in drawing distinctions, in definition—this 
in all classes. 


Less clear is finding means, not too demanding of school time, that exercise 
students in empathetic response. This paper is not of a “how-to” variety; it 
can only ask continuation of the widespread and sound work being done in the 
areas of inter-group, interpersonal, and inter-cultural understanding. 


Part V. Soctat Moratiry, Consensus, AND INDIVIDUALISM 


When critics of conformity become philosophic their recommendations run 
against John Dewey and “social morality.” While Dewey certainly was not 
alone in his view of “social morality,” it became a most effective weapon for use 
in combatting the rugged individualism that lent philosophic support to reaction 
and exploitation. It hardly need be said that for Dewey “‘social morality” con- 
trasted with obedience to tradition, a morality Dewey associated with the pro- 
vincial. Far from making demands on the individual, Dewey felt traditional 
morality asks little of men, by the way of judging for themselves, of being com- 
passionate or even of thinking of their responsibilities. His own words are these: 
“In one sense the change to social morality makes morals more acutely personal 
than they were when custom ruled. It forces the need of more personal reflection, 
more personal knowledge and insight, more deliberate and steadfast personal 
convictions, more resolute personal attitudes in action—more personal in the sense 
of being more conscious in choice and more voluntary in execution. It would then 
be absurd to suppose that “‘social morals” meant a swallowing up of individuality 
in an anonymous mass, or abdication of personal responsibility in decision and 
action.’°° Dewey was not more interested in social welfare than in assumption 
by individuals of their responsibility to be effective agents of solving problems of 
men. The range of these problems included the organization, which Dewey 
questioned as acidulously as Weber or Whyte.®! 


He can be criticized for spending too little concern on the fact that individuals 
were not being prodded to become more significant human beings; he cannot be 
criticized as unaware that men had to learn their environment, specially their 
social environment if they were not to be lost. Again, Dewey’s words are telling: 
“The tragedy of the ‘lost individual’ is due to the fact that while individuals are 
not caught up into a vast complex of associations, there is no harmonious and 
coherent reflection on the import of these connections into the imaginative and 
emotional outlook on life.” 


For the contemporary projection of a social morality that departs from 
Dewey in substituting judgment in consensus rather than individually, educators 





John Dewey, “Individual and Social Morality,” in Intelligence in the Modern World: John 
Dewey’s Philosophy, edited, with an introduction by Joseph Ratner (New York: The Modern Library, 
1939), p. 766. 

31John Dewey, Freedom and Culture (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1939), pp. 166-167. 

John Dewey, “The Individual in the Cultural Crisis,” in Intelligence in the Modern World: 
John Dewey’s Philosophy, pp. 410-411. 

In Allen Wheelis, The Quest for Identity, (New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1958). Dewey’s 
philosophy becomes the basis for most of the prescription Wheelis writes for ‘lost’ and anxious patients. 
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are indebted to R. Bruce Raup, his colleagues and students.* This is not the 
place for review either of the last 1943 publication, The Discipline of Practical 
Judgment in a Democratic Society* or the honing of its basic thesis—the establish- 
ment of factual and practical judgment by the “‘uncoerced consensus of the com- 
munity involved,” now available in Raup’s essay, ““The Community Criterion in 
Judgmental Practice”, which occupies the first number of Studies in Philosophy 
and Education.® 


Studies of Raup and his collaborators might be thought threatening of indi- 
vidualism in judgment. To label them so would, in my opinion, be to repeat the 
error made in the original charge against Dewey’s “‘social morality”. Raup does 
no more than hope that “sustained and systematic attention” will be given “to 
the claims of the human community” for “general normatives” and “moral ideals”. 


That Raup would have community involved in moral judgments, convention- 
ally assumed to be the responsibility of individuals, carries with it absolutely no 
threat to individualism. The thinking is done by individuals, this Raup admits, 
though he quite rightly feels that men are more apt to be moved to think on moral 
ideals if they are vitally aware of some moral tradition. The moral tradition 
clearly attractive to Raup is that of scientific humanism blended with democracy. 
In this faith, which Raup holds in common with Dewey, individualism is not 
unwelcome. 


Part Vl. ConcLtupiInG REMARKS ON INDIVIDUALISM AND COMMUNITY 


The pivotal idea which brings this essay to its concluding section is that the 
preferred community is one comprising individuals able to relate with each other 
because they respect themselves, have the courage to be themselves, or are without 
shame but not without inner resources. 


Definition is in order. 


First, what is meant by self-respect? The classic definition of self-respect 
was given by Rousseau® distinguishing between amour de soi, by which he intended 
self-respect and amour propre, the more nervous pride in one’s self that asks 
always that others show approval. Self-respect or self-acceptance do not make for 


such conformity. 


Staying with the definition of self-respect, a most adequate explication is 


Two of Raup’s students, Benne and Stanley, have made important elaborations on the basic 
thesis of Raup’s continuing study, the thesis that factual and practical judgment is made by the “un- 
coerced consensus of the community involved.” See Kenneth D. Benne, 4 Conception of Authority, 
(New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1943) and William O. 
Stanley, Education and Social Integration, (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1953). 

Republished as The Discipline of Practical Intelligence. (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
Publishers, 1950). 

*R. Bruce Raup, “The Community Criterion in Judgmental Practice,” Studies in Philosophy 
and Education, 1 (September, 1960), p. 33. 

%Jean Jacques Rousseau, Emile, or Treatise on Education, Translated and introduced by William 
H. Payne, (New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1906), Book IV. 
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available in Helen Lynd’s book, On Shame and the Search for Identity.*”.** In the last 
pages of her study Helen Lynd recalls the refusal of Job to feel or to express guilt. 
Job was not ashamed of himself as the memorable words attributed to him always 
will remind their readers:*° 

“If it is a test of strength, He is surely superior! But if it is a [question] of justice, 
who can arraign Him? . . . I am guiltless 
Aye, though he slay me, I tremble not; For all that, I will maintain His course to 


His face.” 

What are educators doing to help young people, not to Job-like patience, 
but to Job-like courage—the courage to persist in the way spoken by the voice 
of conscience, “the bite of inwit” as the Gaelic has it? Job had self-respect, self- 
confidence, pride but not arrogance. For assurance on this last we have the word 
of Helen Lynd that: “Pride in the sense of self-respect transcends shame, but is 
fully consonant with humility. Only the man with true pride in his capacities 
as a human being can have a significant humility; only the truly humble in appre- 
hending the immensity of the universe and the world beyond himself can have a 
significant pride—a sense of his own identity.’ 


The courage to be one’s self is the result of having self-respect. It need not 
lead to arrogance or callousness. It may be the most rewarding alternative to 
conformity because nothing in self-respect entails either disrespect of others or 
lack of entailment in a community of independent, self-respecting men—free to 
join with others or not to join. 


Helen Lynd phrases an opinion on the compatibility of identity with a sense 
of community in her response to Job’s declaration. 


“This magnificat,” she writes, “Took him [Job] beyond the social codes of 
his three friends. Living in terms of guilt and righteousness is living in terms of 
the sanctions and taboos of one’s immediate culture. To some extent such living 
is necessary for everyone. Living in terms of the confronting of shame—and 
allowing shame to become a revelation of oneself and of one’s society makes way 
for living beyond the conventions of a particular culture. It makes possible the 
discovery of an integrity that is peculiarly one’s own and of those characteristically 
human qualities that are at the same time most individualizing and most universal.” 


Liberals anxious for action righting social injustice may be impatient with the 
thought of men are left with a feeling that they can join with others in “worthy” 
causes or not join. Is there any alternative save subtle coercion that takes the 
form of habituating youngsters to feeling guilty if they do not join or do not co- 
operate in those “worthy” causes? An interdependent world of interdependent 
communities requiring cooperation will shut off individualism by the fact that it 
requires training young people to feel ob/igated to be “good citizens” and guilty 
if they prefer to spend their time otherwise and, perchance, not wisely—by some 
standards. Of course, such thought, if acted on, would reduce the participation 
in student government and other social activities of good repute, admirable 


37 Job 9: 19 and 21; 13:15 (Jastrow translation), in Helen M. Lynd, On Shame 
Identity (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1958). 

88On Shame and the Search for Identity, op. cit., p. 258. 

89 Jbid., p. 257. 


and the Search for 
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whether by Junior Executives or Junior Committeewomen, both of whom do 
invaluable work. 


Another, equally controversial recommendation, is that educators become 
voluble on the subject of boredom. People are bored. When they crowd together 
it often is for entertainment, for mass-spectating. This is what constitutes the 
“lonely crowd”. Surely the answer to boredom is not altogether in more do-it- 
yourself programs. There is more to the phrase “inner resources” than ability 
of the do-it-yourself-type. The meaning of the phrase is entirely missed if it 
translates automatically into shaping something, making and remaking. The 
expression is meant to suggest continuous development of capacity to understand 
and respond to, if not enjoy, art forms, for example, or scientific analyses, or the 
face of the everyday world. 


Inner resources are what very alive individuals have who are not lonely 
when alone or when not being entertained. These individuals are to be called 
significant. For them living has significance, has meaning. They have integrity 
in the sense of being distinct. It is to be hoped that their integrity also reaches 
to consistent behavior that at times will demand the courage of independence. 
Even if they are not courageous, men can have a personal idiom. They can 
leave some impress of themselves on environment. That is integrity, too; without 
it no life is significant and there is no individualism. This phrasing, it hardly need 
be remarked, has individualism equally in the esthetic as in the moral. Of more 
fundamental import is the notion that no amount of self-respect, no degree of 
esthetic or intellectual independence, pushes individuals into social isolation. 
Why think that individuals who respect themselves enough to demand privacy, 
time for introspection, for reading, and so on, will make less attractive and less 
willing companions or citizens? They are not ashamed of themselves and, there- 
fore, should be thought to be more open, less devious; less devious because less 
afraid of what might be uncovered in frankness. Will they be less able to love, 
who have nothing fearfully to be guarded? 


Significant people are not introspective to the point of a brooding involution. 
If they reach within, sometimes “staring at the bottom of the well”, as someone 
has put it, they also reach out. They reach and can be reached. With such 
individuals men can have a community that does not crowd into a mass. That 
community this essay sponsors as one answer to externality, to anomie, to aliena- 
tion, to loneliness, and to compulsive conformity. 
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RESPONSE TO PRESIDENTIAL 
ADDRESS 


BY THOMAS C. HUNT 


THROUGH THE YEARS, MR. PRESIDENT, I HAVE RESPECTED YOU, YOU THE PRO- 
METHEAN HUMANIST. Tonight you have worn the mantle of Prometheus nobly— 
and I am cast in the unhappy role of vulture, hungry for your vitals. Has a 
fellow Harvard man come to ¢his? I covet the role of fellow-cultivator in the 
Promethean vineyard; in truth, I am ready to enlist at your side in building the 
good society: a community of creative persons. 


Your address is well titled: perception of individualism in American culture 
and education. I have traveled tonight with a sensitive guide. I am newly 
aware of the disease: loss of individualism. You have shown me the symptoms: 
lack of self-respect, absence of personal identity, other-direction, conformity; yet 
more: anomie, alienation, lack of creativity. Yes, we have work to accomplish, 
you and I. You have pointed to an impersonal quality of life and a market-place 
where men are bored, sell themselves as commodities, and lack shared purposes. 


With this awareness, I am now eager to identify causes of the disease and to 
select a remedy, or be advised what doctor to consult. 


First, as to causes; you perceive two “true enemies of individualism’’: shame 
of self-revelation and externality. These are indeed significant. Maslow’s 
research shows that psychologically healthy people are fully accepting of themselves 
and others, and that one of the main characteristics of their love relations is their 
ability to lower defenses and expose themselves to each other honestly. Self- 
actualizing persons do not find meaning in life by acquiring status symbols or 
“things.”! But are shame and externality causes of the loss of individualism, or 
simply more refined symptoms of its absence? Isn’t externality a symptom of 
certain values? If so, why are these values perpetuated? 


Have you suggested something more basic: that externality is caused by 
division of labor (Durkheim), conditions of employment (Marx), and large scale 
secondary groups—analyzed as bureaucracy by Weber and gesellschaft by 
Ténnies? If so, you are indeed pessimistic; for are these not continuing dimensions 
of the problem itself? Certainly you have not suggested any possibility of 
removing or basically modifying these factors. Perhaps the nearest you have 
come to identifying a “cause” of externality is the dynamic of the Protestant 
ethic (Weber)—the value system of rugged, competitive individualism, celebrated 
by Reismann as the inner-directed man. Do you claim that this value system is 
sufficiently vital today to account for the loss of individualism? 


Second, as to proposed remedies. You suggest the development of self- 
respect and self-acceptance, the courage to be oneself, a sense of integrity, the free 





THOMAS C. HUNT teaches introductory courses in philosophy, logic, and education at Mt. San Antonio 
College, Walnut, California. 


1A, H. Maslow, Motivation and Personality (New York: Harper & Bros., 1954). See also 
A. H. Maslow, editor, New Knowledge in Human Values (New York: Harper & Bros., 1959). 
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expression of feelings, and the ability to stand alone without group approval. 
Are these elements in a program? They seem, rather, to be a detailed description 
of the goal itself—characteristics of creative individuals. To describe a goal is 
not a program. 


How do you perceive the schools in relation to your vision? You warn 
against: education for similarity, group work that throttles the self, the increasing 
emphasis on cognitive skills, the subtle coercion on students to join worthy causes; 
finally, you urge teachers to support creative students and help them be acceptable 
to their classmates. These are useful suggestions—as was Emerson’s advice to a 
teacher: ““You are trying to make the child like you; one is enough.” Is it un- 
reasonable to complain, however, that your suggestions do not add up to even an 
outline of an adequate program? 


Perhaps my complaint is unreasonable; you clearly state it was not your 
d x J d 
intention to tell us “how to”’. 


In the third place, then, what doctor do I consult? Marx, Weber, Durkheim, 
and Ténnies you recommend only as able diagnosticians of the problem; Reismann 
you label less able, and without a program. You do not refer to Fromm’s The 
Sane Society,—no help there? You wish that educators had taken “the progres- 
sives a bit more seriously,” suggesting that Dewey’s “social morality” does have 
a place for individualism. Shall we, then, turn to the spirit of Dewey’s experi- 
mental school in Chicago? But Dewey, you claim, was too little concerned with 
producing significant human beings—despite the fact that he never wavered from 
meaningful individual growth as an over-arching value and the supreme aim of 
education.‘ Finally, am I to consult Raup, Benne, and Stanley, on the lukewarm 
recommendation that individualism is ‘not welcome” in the free community of 
persuasion? Is not such a community the very seed-bed of individualism? 


I conclude, President Beck, that you are content, for tonight at least, to 
present us with the symptoms of lack of individualism—while offering no consistent 
remedy for them, not even referral to a physician; you are content to present us 
with the vision of a community of creative individuals—with no program for 
attaining it. I am grateful for your sensitive perceptions; but I am far from 
satisfied. I cannot forget the Kantian adage beat into me over the years by 
Frank Wegener: concepts without percepts are empty, but percepts without concepts 
are blind; and I add to it Dewey’s: the most practical thing m the world is theory. 


In a word, do we not need a systematic theory about the conditions of creative 
individualism on which to construct a program? Such theories are increasingly 


2Erich Fromm, The Sane Society (New York: Rinehart & Co., 1955). 

8The spirit of Dewey’s experimental school is stated by its directors as follows: “The child as a 
growing person was the first concern. How could Ae find the best expression for that which in Aim lay, 
that which he wanted to do, to say, and to be? How could he develop Ais own working ideals by which 
he could go into action, moment by moment, hour by hour, and day by day, and thus build within 
himself habits of moral behavior and advancing ideals and goals? How could he be given the manna 
that would be of use to Aim in the fashioning of such ideals? And what was the environment in which 
this could be done?” K. C. Mayhew and A. C. Edwards, The Dewy School: The Laboratory School of 
the University of Chicago, 1896-1903 (New York: D. Appleton Century Co., 1936), p. 457. (Italics 
in original) 

4Cf. Thomas C. Hunt, “A Critical Analysis of John Dewey’s Concept of Growth as the Aim of 
Education,” unpublished doctoral dissertation, The University of Southern California, 1952. 
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available.’ To illustrate, Carl Rogers’ theory of personality, solidly grounded in 
research, has recently been presented in highly systematic form, with forty of its 
key concepts operationally defined.’ Rogers’ portrait of a “fully functioning 
person” clarifies your notion of a “significant person.” His concept of ‘“‘malad- 
justment” puts into focus the traits symptomatic of lack of individualism. The 
crucial point is that Rogers describes the causal conditions of both, making control 
possible. Rogers describes the “inner traits” of creativity and then the objective 
conditions which produce them.’ He also describes a program of student-centered 
teaching for implementing the conditions of creative individualism in the schools— 
a program of “revolutionary character . . . turning present-day education upside 
down.” His program entails: (1) a climate of permissiveness which encourages 
free expression of feelings, leading to self-acceptance and close personal relations;$ 
(2) a curriculum built around student purposes; (3) a method of personalized 
problem-solving; and (4) self-evaluation replacing external evaluation.° 


This particular program, logically derived from a theory of personality 
development and tested in use! may be inadequate. The point is that some 
coherent program grounded in some systematic theory is required to materialize 
our vision, Mr. President. Does Prometheus shun revolution? 


Finally, Mr. President, must we not have a total social system consciously 
designed for the living of fully functioning persons? Your discussion of Weber, 
for example, indicates that a competitive economy may be a major source of 
“externality”. Why not face directly the inhumanity of our society and say 
clearly what you mean by “community”? Here we require a social theory and a 
society-wide program. Can you recommend a better one, sir, than Brameld’s 
reconstructionism, where the supreme value is social self-realization, where freedom 
is held up as “the positive ideal of providing concrete opportunities for human 


5In addition to the Maslow and Fromm volumes already cited, cf.: H. H. Anderson, editor, 
Creativity and Its Cultivation (Harper & Bros., 1959); Clark E. Moustakas, editor, The Self: Explorations 
in Personal Growth (Harper & Bros., 1956); Gardner Murphy, Human Potentialities (New York: Basic 
Books, Inc., 1958); F. S. Perls, et. al., Gestalt Therapy: Excitement and Growth in the Human Personality 
(New York: The Julian Press, 1958); J. M. Dorsey and W. H. Seegers, Living Consciously: The Science 
of Self (Detroit: Wayne University Press, 1959); Gordon Allport, Becoming. 

6Carl R. Rogers, ‘“‘A Theory of Therapy, Personality, and Interpersonal Relationships, as Devel- 
oped in the Client-centered Framework,” in Psychology: A Study of a Science, vol. 3, edited by Sigmund 
Koch (New York: McGraw Hill Book Co., 1959) pp. 184-256. 

TRogers finds the “inner conditions” of constructive creativity to consist of (1) openness to experi- 
ence (the opposite of psychological defensiveness), (2) an internal locus of evaluation (the opposite of 
other-direction), and (3) ability to toy with elements and concepts (spontaneity versus rigidity). The 
conditions productive of these inner conditions are psychological safety and psychological freedom; 
these, in turn, result from (1) accepting the individual as of unconditioned worth, (2) providing a climate 
in which external evaluation is absent, (3) empathic understanding, and (4) permitting complete freedom 
of symbolic (not behavioral) expression. Carl Rogers, “Toward a Theory of Creativity,” in H. H. 
Anderson, editor, Creativity and its Cultivation, pp. 69-82. 

8Cf. Beck’s final paragraph of Part III: “Less clear is finding means, not too demanding of school 
time, (Sic!) that exercise students in empathic response.” 

®Carl R. Rogers, Client-Centered Therapy: Its Current Practice, Implications, and Theory (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1951). 

10Cf, also: N. Cantor, The Dynamics of Learning (Buffalo: Foster and Stewart, 1946). Earl C. 
Kelley, Education For What Is Real (New York: Harper & Bros., 1947). 
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development,’ and “‘the individual is never to be subordinated or disregarded” ?” 
The reconstructionist curriculum of creative social problem-solving was designed 
with your vision in mind. Does Prometheus shun revolution? 


I wish to proposition your vision, President Beck. Is she ripe for conception? 

"Theodore Brameld, Toward A Reconstructed Philosophy of Education (New York: Dryden Press, 
1956), p. 119. 

127bid., p. 108. 
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WORLD- VIEW AS GROUND OF 
MORALITY: A Phase of the Metaphysics of 


Education 
BY FOREST K. DAVIS 


BY DEVIOUS MEANS ONE IS LED TO THE STUDY OF GREAT QUESTIONS. PHILIP JACOB’S 
SMALL BUT POTENT VOLUME, Changing Values in College’, recently noted the lack of 
influence of American colleges on the values of college students, by implication 
summoning for re-inquiry the classic relation of metaphysics and morality, the 
nature of the real and the grounds of choice and conduct, which is to say, the 
springs of moral action. If choice exists, from what does it derive? Are personal 
or social factors involved in choice? Are the reasoning parts of life of small account, 
and is intellection itself a cerebral pastime not related to decision? Does morality 
perhaps depend upon the total view one holds? And does education have anything 
to do with values and commitment? 


The Jacob study suggested on the basis of extensive surveys that American 
colleges have almost no influence on the development of ethical values among 
college students. Except for a few institutions with particular characteristics 
and effects of minor sorts, higher education appears not to be formative of moral 
positions among young people. Students tend to bring their values with them 
to college. They may conform somewhat to a self-centredness common in college 
communities, but otherwise they seem not to alter their values appreciably in 
any direction as a result of college life. The Jacob survey indicated that American 
college young people are contented with things as they are, tolerant of diversity 
among others, amiable toward government demands, religious in a detached and 
insignificant way, and moral, assuming elbowroom for moral deviation. The type 
of college curriculum, whether liberal arts, teacher education or other general 
education, seemed in the Jacob study to have no bearing on establishment of 
moral standards. Popularity of teachers also had no appreciable effect on value 
change or value acceptance; teachers might be liked or disliked, but students did 
not accept their values. Teaching methods might have a slight positive effect 
if there is student participation in educational process, but this is not of much 
consequence. In short, according to the Jacob survey no identifiable pattern 
of general education appears to influence value change in the populations of 
American colleges. 

Now all this is rather an ungainly camel for a college to swallow. Any 
educational institution likes to think that it graduates citizens and scholars of 
socially developed kinds. If American higher education is to be bailed out of this 
unhappy situation an assessment of the moral function of education will be needed 


1New York, Harper & Bros., 1957. 
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to uncover the grounds of moral process and the ways in which education partici- 
pates in it, if it does. It may be that our conceptual gears are slipping; perhaps 
it is simply a question of understanding the moral dimension or the moral con- 
sequence of learning. 


Whatever the range of possible answers, the questions alone are enough to 
set the mind racing. Should classical theories of ethical motivation be recon- 
sidered, as Socratic reliance upon knowledge of the good, or Christian dependence 
on grace or inspiration? Are American colleges incapable of providing more 
enlightened generations for the time “when our present ministers shall lie in the 
dust?’ What is the moral work of colleges and how ought it to be done? Do 
churches and other institutions loom larger in the ethical prospectus because the 
moral efficacy of higher education has been doubted? Perhaps colleges and 
universities should rescind their claims to be formative in the fields of citizenship 
and moral education. Or perhaps understanding of the moral process will establish 
the role of the college in this sensitive realm of concern. 


A departure point may be convenient, considering the intense interest which 
education engenders in American culture, and the sense of local responsibility 
which people have for it. The position to be taken here is that a deepened con- 
ception of the “‘world-view” stands as the fountain and the source of each man’s 
system of moral vectors, that this complex conception of the nature of things is 
the indispensable matrix of value for individuals and cultures. To understand 
the value positions being taken in a given period the student must be able to move 
in and out of the world-views involved with each position. To be morally effective 
education should be free to work with the metaphysical implications of ethical 
viewpoints,—which is at once to recognize that metaphysical positions are 
inescapable foundations of moral principles whether or not they are commonly 
attended to, and to suggest that the major reflective conceptions of the nature 
of things also have ethical consequences which must be taken into account. 


TEMPERAMENT AND WoRLD-VIEW 


To William Ernest Hocking of Harvard University we are indebted for the 
currency in English usage of the German term which is often rendered “world- 
view”, by which is meant a comprehensive conception of the universe with 
interpretive entailments. A peculiarity of the human mind is that it wishes 
to know where it is, and it is in recognition of this trait that a re-emphasis on the 
idea of the world-view seems most in order. 


An ant does not know that it lives in ““Vermont’’, or that it is “lost’”’ on a table 
top three feet above ground. Nor does it care; but curious reflectives of more 
complex make-up, pausing to watch the ant, consider that it may spend hours 
circling on its high plateau without finding a means of descent and therefore 
waste a good part of its life separated from useful tasks it might perform. It is 
all one can do not to spend one’s summers in Schweitzerian ecstasy, picking lost 
ants off the tops of picnic tables and putting them back where they belong. 


Man insists on knowing things in his own terms. He demands to know how 
the bluebird flies and where the wings of the albatross brush the southern seas. 
He devises geographic names and places and constructs ingenious grids of latitude 
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and longitude no parts of which are of any concern to a bird which simply goes 
where it should to fulfill its cycles of existence. A bird may indeed be astronomer 
enough to fly at night by the stars, as the German ornithologists say, but only the 
restless spirits of men group the stars into pictures and spin legends of the morning 
of the world. 


Man is dissatisfied without constructional knowledge of his own making, and 
he must build reference frames for the gathering crumbs of information which 
would otherwise lie scattered and devoid of meaning. It is assertive knowledge 
that he constructs but it can be reliable and repeatable—for the sensible reason that 
it is made so as to be both. And his knowing grows until its webs envelop most 
of the available phenomena of a time. He contemplates himself and studies his 
role in the universe. Without a comprehensive view his particular opinions have 
no meaning and serve only to get him from one day to the next as a fungus films 
over the surface of the land. World-views, the fine-spun theories of totality, are 
then the enablers of knowledge, patterns which make sense of the casual data 
of perception. In a manner of speaking everyone must have by implication a 
world-view, though not everyone need be concerned about it or even be aware of 
having it. Without at least a partial web of interrelationships the simplest day’s 
existence would be fractured, filled with the ‘crash-ups’ of circumstance and 
conduct as when in a game of blindman’s buff a child stumbles about a familiar 
room not knowing where to put hand or foot. 


To be sure, the effort to form or re-form large conceptions of things has often 
been condemned as time-wasting mental gymnastics, lungings after vacancy, 
traps set for a moonbeam. But human nature is difficult to turn aside; it will do 
what it likes when it likes. And again and again at appropriate stages in the 
history of ideas the demand goes forth for the meanings to be had from the con- 
struction of immense cathedrals of the mind, the towers and arches of which give 
recognizable substance to the reaches of the universe. 


Acknowledgment of the significance of the world-view requires a deepened 
conception of personality. Why should this be so? The subjectivist moods of 
the 20th century,—linguistic, positivist, existential,—may fall short of contributing 
to understanding through the architectonics of general ideas, but for all that they 
may singly represent distortions of the fullness of things still they may be phases 
of an emerging recognition of the significance of human nature conceived of as lens 
or focal approach to the real. This is the burden of Bridgman’s latest statement,” 
and it would seem an acceptable conclusion to draw from studies which bear on 
the impossibility of eliminating the individual from any part of the work he does, 
even from his most determined struggles toward objectivity. It may be fair to 
say that only by conceptual means, that is, through individual intellection making 
use of available evidence, can the real be known, and then only in part and subject 
to revision. If this is so, a variety of attempts to re-examine the composition and 
reliability of human experience may be quite in order, and such attempts do seem 
to be appearing in the several subjectivist schools. If it is true that the real can 
only be approached conceptually and individually, then clearly the make-up of 
human nature is of primary significance. For on that initial human reality will 
depend the type of evidence concerning objective reality which one is prepared to 


2Percy W. Bridgman, The Way Things Are (Harvard, 1959). 
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consider, and the world-views or conceptions of the total universe which are 
permitted to emerge as sovereigns of thought and action. 


The notion of the world-view seems to demand as well a revision of priority 
among its elements. The natural world alone, conceived of in any of the usual 
dimensions of scientific investigation—physical, chemical, biological, social, or 
related orders of description—almost certainly does not exist. These abstractions 
are convenient as informational building blocks and materials for communication 
among persons engaged in certain kinds of useful work. Scientific descriptions of 
reality—as the term is commonly taken—are too limited in scope to be more than 
misleading oversimplifications. Many have known this for a long time, but 
habits of thought are strong and difficult to dislodge and it is quite another matter 
whether the general outlook of the mid-20th century with its persistent emphasis 
on “the world out there” is within reach of the realization. Yet the present intel- 
lectual movement is surely toward a new synthesis of the major fields based in 
the first instance on a common conceptual method of knowing, and recognizing 
the requirement of a comprehensive conception of human nature without the 
diffraction of which any general idea system will be unduly skewed. 


The individual person is to be conceived of as a unified spiritual, intellectual, 
emotional, and biological temperament, capable of immense achievements of 
extents and degrees unknown and thus far unapproached. The biological and 
emotional interpretations of human nature have inevitably been over-emphasized, 
the former as a function of the outstanding accomplishments in medicine and 
related fields, the latter as a consequence of the recent grasp of the importance 
of emotional problems and the development of psychiatric remedies. Intellectual 
and spiritual human nature, repeatedly crunched by successive denials of its role 
in determining thought and action, has now to be restored to a controlling position 
in recognition of the assertive character of knowing. 


The idea of man’s spirit, a conception of human nature in its most compre- 
hensive form, long ignored in the notable disfashion of the time, depends on 
awareness of the complexity of human nature itself as imperfectly approached by 
the narrower conceptual fields when they become broad enough to escape their 
self-imposed limitations. Appreciation of spirit involves a reversed-field under- 
standing of the human situation. Man is not the extruded accident of natural 
process, picking among the offal for his sustenance, beating plaintively upon the 
doorways of the universe and crying to be taken in. He is rather the chief resident 
of the house, a simultaneous creator and discoverer, pattern-maker of histories 
and systems spun in the name of understanding. The alleged earthquakes of 
Wallace and Darwin and the impact of evolution in many fields of thought have 
never really altered the centricity of man. He was never dethroned. It is only 
that he has been very busy for a while with microscope and cloud chamber, asking 
new sets of questions and lining out new partial conceptions of the nature of things. 
Nor has the shift from the geocentric to the heliocentric to the astrocentric or 
acentric universe altered the significance of human values, since the properties 
and possibilities of the universe can be known only through the lens of human 
nature in all its simploid complexity. 


It is not altogether comfortable to take a comprehensive position on the 
make-up of human nature, since in an age of remarkable discoveries it is the 
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fashion to reserve judgment and to assume either that one cannot know what one 
is talking about or, if one insists on conceptualizing in spite of the risks, that one 
must use for the purpose no tools larger than a pair of stamp-tongs. The point 
in being adventurous is precisely that of taking as broad a position as can be 
formulated, both to encompass the available concepts of the time and, while 
providing for change and enlargement, still to enable the great potentiality of 
the general idea. For general ideas immeasurably extend horizons; they increase 
the awareness of possibility, and are fundamental to all kinds of significant develop- 
ment; without the general idea there can be only the grinding and bumping of the 
endless aeons, their flowers unseen, their birds unheard, their glorious sunsets 
dying forever over a thousand empty oceans. 


Wor.p-VIEW AND EpucATION 


Royce S. Pitkin of Goddard College has suggested the likelihood of some 
intervening step in the educative process to explain the seeming ineffectiveness of 
American education with respect to values as reported in the Jacob study. Mr. 
Pitkin should not be blamed for hypotheses constructed from his insights, the 
conclusions of which might be far from his interests. However, some may 
speculate that such an intervening step may be the concern which education has 
with world-view conceived in its broadest sense as the ground and source of 


purposive action. 


Connections can be said to obtain between major conceptions held by indi- 
vidual or cultural temperaments and the values which these temperaments also 
hold. That such connections do exist is a safe hypothesis derived in part from 
observation of the earnestness with which college age young people search for 
ways of life, and in part, like most operational assumptions, from constructional 
supposition. Subscription to values can be thought of as response to theoretical 
constructs recognized as principles or valid general ideas, or taken for granted 
without any recognition at all but existing nonetheless by concrete implication 
just as all facts or functions at once entail ideas and derive from them. 


Education then becomes a dimension of individual development concerned 
with the construction of world-views and with response to them. In a more 
general sense education is everything that the self does with respect to what it 
considers to be real. Presumably no one in his right mind will be concerned 
any more with a definition of education as the precise transmission of material. 
The response of the student, his development, his awarenesses, his choices, and 
his taking of responsibility for his choices comprise the real challenge of education— 
from which it will be clear that the chief interest of the observer has to be the 
metaphysics of education—the conception of human nature as alive, assertive, 
replete with potential and with promise of responsibility, and the connections of 
individual temperament with the rest of nature, life, and spirit. 


The Jacob survey seems not to deal with the metaphysics of education, or 
if its implications are to be acknowledged, to be seriously dislocated. According 
to its findings college-age young people have little positive concern for values 
other than those of conformity and avoidance of original self-commitment. The 
Jacob study can no doubt be criticized for its definitions and methods as has 
already been done by Barton and others, but the largest question surely follows 
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from interpretation. A strange impression of human nature is given in the Jacob 
material. Young people are unconcerned with enduring values, it suggests; they 
are fun-loving indifferents; they are polite toward government, religion and 
morality as long as none of these confines their happy and conservative pleasure- 
seeking. . . . Are we to recognize in these implications the American young 
people we know? No college generation of our acquaintance has reflected such 
disinterest or unconcern. Rather the prevalent moods are those of earnest seeking, 
albeit the search is marked by sharp disagreement over goals, values, and methods 
of realization. Here must be the main ground of disagreement with the Jacob 
study. Either one trusts people or one does not. The Barton, Michigan, and 
other criticisms may argue over the social science methods of studies of this kind. 
But in a fundamental way the implications of the Jacob study appear to have 
gone abruptly out of focus. On interpretive grounds it has to be recognized as a 
distortion. American young people are simply not like that. 


Without intending to judge with undue haste we nevertheless need not be 
concerned with the Jacob study beyond this point. For present purposes the 
useful topic is the relation between education and the construction of values, the 
concept of the world-view being interposed as the immediate concern of education 
from which in turn values derive as well as the capacity to implement value 
judgments. 


What has been asserted thus far is the existence of a metaphysical bridge 
between valid general ideas on one hand and conduct on the other. The bridge 
always exists: idea and conduct always co-relate and each always entails the 
existence of the other. It cannot be otherwise, even when an individual may be 
confused about the actual world-view he holds or even unaware of it. The degree 
of confusion can be very high where the intellectual construct is not the same 
as the world-view, or where the world-view is not sufficiently general and does 
not include enough data to be valid as a principle. A world-view must be three- 
dimensional, obtaining in depth as well as in the length and breadth which are 
characteristic of a construct in the narrow sense. Evidently an individual may 
be imperfectly aware of one or more of the dimensions of his world-view; he may 
be restricted to a surface construct, or the depth dimension of his comprehensive 
position may be affected in bizarre ways* so that the construction which results 
may be crystallized into monstrous shapes the parts of which are under great 
tension and subject to fracture. The physician of personality must replace the 
educator when the dislocation or tension become too great. 


Notice that the present viewpoint is based upon a conviction toward the 
conceptual nature of knowledge. As observed elsewhere, this involves a certainty 
as to the concreteness of the general idea, its capacity to initiate action and to 
affect the world of things. This being so, the potential of education to contribute 
to the positive formation of life is substantially clearer than it can be in the nine-pin 
theory of human nature, in which individual lives are defined merely as vibrant 
plasmic receptors waiting to be bowled over by some wandering ion. To be sure, 
education worth the name requires a trust in people. To realize its immense 
potential education also requires a grasp of the nature and function of the general 
idea and of its place in the multi-dimensional awareness which is the world-view. 


3Cf. Lawrence Kubie, The Neurotic Distortion of the Creative Process (University of Kansas Press, 
1958). 
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The danger in all this may as well be noted. A particular world-view or 
the view of a given period may become an end in itself, seeming to demand that 
its form be maintained without reference to ideas changing around it or to condi- 
tions being altered in response to new ideas. The danger of idolatry is as 
immediate for a comprehension as for another kind of image. World-views must 
be capable of change even though they are so laborious to develop that each succes- 
sive mansion of philosophy appears to have been built for all eternity, immutable 
truth embodied in its soaring towers. But many a majestic edifice has been 
dismantled before the moss had time to gather on its northward side. The 
wrecker’s ball is less respectful of the architecture of the mind than of more solid 
buildings. The philosopher who defends a system for its own sake will simply 
have his pate cracked for his pains. Education, being concerned with more than 
the surface systems, with understandings in depth as well as breadth, must attend 
to the world-view, and to its dependence on a functional conception of human 
nature as a means toward metaphysics and toward metaphysical change. 


In the latter connection a brief excursus may be of interest. Nearly twenty 
years ago Bateson and Mead‘ reported the attribute of “resonance” in describing 
personality. Speaking of the war-time problem of morale, the degree of commit- 
ment of persons to a necessary task, they suggested the idea of “latent morale” 
as being nearest the mark. Transfer of attitude, they felt, is not best thought of 
in terms of infection or contagion but rather in terms of resonance. In this view 
human nature is considered as a resource, a reservoir, in which the necessary 
elements and potentialities are already present. It remains in a given case simply 
to energize selected tendencies in people according to the demands of situation 
and time. There is no problem here of passing truth from an old skull to a young 
skull. Information may be conveyed from time to time but is not fundamental 
and can be handled in off-hand ways without getting into the essence of education. 
Human nature is better seen as capable of responsible self-development among 
selected conditions and possibilities of choice. Reflective questions are not 
answered in this view any more than in any other view: undesirable attitudes can 
(perhaps) be resonated as easily as constructive attitudes. The moral problem 
remains. The Bateson-Mead theory of resonance merely specifies the full comple- 
ment of potentiality contained in each individual life and the process by which 
development of attitudes takes place. While it had to do with the problem of 
morale, particularly in war-time, its implications for educational theory in general 


will bear study. 


THe Morats or Humpty Dumpty 


The points have now been sufficiently made. It remains only to refer again 
to the predicament common to ethics and education when human nature is con- 
ceived of as an extrusion of natural process in a narrow sense. This is a ridiculous 
problem. Man invents machines to control the world and devises at the same 
time systems of thought which deny his capacity to invent such things. What 
kind of ethics can contribute responsibility to life which is defined as irresponsible? 

4G. Bateson and M. Mead, “Principles of Morale Building”, J. of Educational Sociology, 1941, 
Vol. 15, pp. 206-220. Summarized in William R. Bliss, “Role of the Resonance Theory”, The 
Military Chaplain (Jan.-Feb. 1950), Vol. 20, pp. 17-18. 
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And what is education to do when it must begin by acknowledging its inability 
to do anything? There is an old saying from the hills that some days it is not 
worthwhile even to get out of bed. 


To return to the positive dimension, the immediate concern is that of increasing 
the region and the sense of moral responsibility, and in this concern education is 
commonly expected by the public to have an immense stake. To be sure, educa- 
tion does involve the central streams of human existence, yet the rationale for the 
concern is not always clear. If the articulation between education and moral 
behavior is indeed by way of the world-view or total conception of reality, a good 
deal of the American public interest in education becomes understandable. The 
essential substratum in this region of thought is the metaphysics of education, 
conceiving of metaphysics as the definition and description of the real, whatever 
that may be, and therefore asserting a major concern of education to be that of 
enabling young people to meet questions of a reflective nature which underlie the 
so-called practical problems of our age. Here is the basis for reflective studies of 
many kinds, as distinct from cook-book courses full of how-to-do-it recipes. 


A conception of individual autonomy within the larger setting is demanded 
to account for the human situation. The 20th century view of human nature as a 
by-product of natural process simply will not do. The scientific order of discourse 
remains a subjective, dependent language invented by men for the purpose of 
saying something desirable and useful. Before it could become a completed 
construct it was already outmoded by the idea of human nature as a responsible 
nucleus of conceptual and perceptual activity, able to make judgments and deci- 
sions, the moral dimension of which is a reasonable ordering of life in accordance 
with understood reality. 


Curiously, the traditional and liberal religious views of man and of man’s 
place in nature, conceived of in their essentials as effectively the same, are the 
views which allow to human life the necessary freedom of decision which it must 
have if existence is to center successfully rather than blindly around the inevitable 
local foci of significance. Even the closest philosophic relative of religion, the 
so-called scientific view, is more deterministic and less able to provide opportunity 
for responsible self-development. Determinisms of any kind remind one of that 
mythological reptile, the educated hoop-snake, rolling brightly by with tail in 
mouth and mischievous eyes alight, having no end and no beginning and no 
sensible interrelation of its parts, and in addition no practical purpose in its motion. 
This is not quite fair, because reflective determinisms are by-products of attempts 
to simplify evidence and these do have pragmatic values. But a side-value should 
not be permitted to usurp the place of a balanced system. 


If world-view is to serve as the effective basis of ethics and the moral life a 
developed conception of temperament is pre-requisite to it, for the views one 
holds are necessarily filtered through the prism of the self, even constructed in 
terms of its characteristics. There is little argument over the responsibility 
of education for some part of the moral life. There may be a good deal of discussion 
over the ways in which education is to discharge its ethical responsibilities, assuming 
that it does have some. An integrated rather than a fragmented conception of 
personality seems to be a prime requirement for the development of world-views 
which are the indispensable foundations of morality. 








SOME PROBLEMS IN TEACHING 
VALUES 


BY DONALD G. ARNSTINE 


IT IS OFTEN CONTENDED THAT SCHOOLS SHOULD TEACH CHILDREN TO BE HONEST, 
TO BE KIND, TO BE SOCIABLE, VIRTUOUS, PUNCTUAL, CREATIVE, DEMOCRATIC, AND 
VARIOUS OTHER THINGS. It is hoped, it is assumed, and it is sometimes demanded 
that the schools teach values. It is less frequently wondered what values are, 
how they can be taught, or whether they can be taught at all. 


It will be my purpose to consider some problems connected with the teaching 
of values, and especially with such teaching as it goes on in the schools. First 
of all, I propose to stipulate a definition for the phrase “teaching values”; this may 
facilitate some agreement about what constitutes a value and what does not, 
and what constitutes teaching. Such clarification, if acceptable, will then allow 
a consideration of methods by which values might be taught in the schools, and 
will turn up some of the obstacles in the way of such teaching. Finally, and 
briefly, I will suggest some ways in which these obstacles can be at least partially 
overcome. 


When we say “teaching values”, we imply that some sort of deliberate activity 
is going on. This is clear from the fact that we do not consider it contradictory 
to say, “He learned this or that value, but nobody taught him.” Obviously, 
people learn a great many things without ever being deliberately taught; they 
learn the grammar of their own language, they learn how to comport themselves 
at union meetings, they learn which busses provide the best transportation to 
the other side of town. If it can be agreed, for the moment, that values are kinds 
of beliefs or convictions that guide choices, then it will be found that most values 
are learned in this non-deliberate way. This process is often referred to as en- 
culturation. To be sure, parents deliberately teach, or tell, children that it is 
good to be honest and it is good to be kind, but it is probably the case that most 
of one’s attitudes and choices are guided in less direct and specifiable ways. Thus 
nobody in particular teaches people that it is good to cut corners on their income 
tax returns; nobody teaches them that it is good to conclude wars by dropping 
atomic bombs on unarmed civilians; and we are at least led to believe that nobody 
in particular deliberately teaches people that it is good to possess automobiles that 
are heavy and shiny. 

But when we teach values, we become deliberate. We attempt to replace 
or supplant the incidental conditioning process called enculturation. The agencies 
most commonly charged with the deliberate teaching of values are the home, the 
church, and the school. Since the schools constitute the focus of this discussion, 
it might be noted in passing that many values presented by the schools are not 
deliberately taught. The administrative organization (usually patterned on the 
model of military efficiency), the social climate (usually authoritarian), and the 
total curriculum pattern (usually oriented toward individual rather than group 


DONALD G. ARNSTINE received his Ph.D. in philosophy of education at the University of Illinois in 
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efforts and goals) all present, in an incidental, non-deliberate way, a particular 
set of values. However, since the school does not deliberately teach these values, 
those responsible for and involved in presenting them are often under the impression 
that the values are therefore not /earned. This would be an unjustifiable assump- 
tion. Pupils probably do learn the values manifested in these elements of the 
school just as they learn other values by enculturation. This aspect of the school’s 
role in value learning has already received some attention,' and while it is surely 
worthy of further study, it falls outside the scope of this paper, which focuses on 
the deliberate teaching of values. 


I] 


By noting that the term “teaching” implies some sort of deliberate act, we 
find that the scope of value ¢eaching in schools is rather drastically reduced. We 
are now ready to consider whether the classroom teacher values, and if so, how 
he does it. To approach these questions, some further clarification of language 
is necessary. In order to remove possible ambiguous interpretations later on, I 
shall mean by the term “teaching” a performance that influences a person to act 
in a certain way deliberately specified by someone else; furthermore, this perform- 
ance must in some way enable that person to so act, when it is appropriate, on 
future occasions without being similarly prompted. 


Let’s try out the definition. Suppose I am seated at the dinner table and 
my five-year-old nephew, in passing me the succotash, spills it on my lap. 
“Arnold,” I exclaim, “if you ever do that again, I’m going to warm your backside.” 
If on future occasions Arnold doesn’t spill any more succotash (or, preferably, 
anything else), then he has learned. And I have taught him. My method 
happened to be a threat of violence. Now suppose that after he had spilled the 
succotash I had said, “Well, Arnold, now haven’t you made a prize fool of yourself.” 
Again, if Arnold later succeeds in passing the succotash, he has learned and I 
have taught him—this time by embarrassing him in front of others. I might 
have said, “Arnold, aren’t you sorry you’ve spilled the succotash on my new 
suit?” and by shaming him have taught him. Or I might have said, “It’s all right, 
Arnold, I know that it must be awkward for you to handle that heavy bowl,” 
and thus have taught him by accepting him. Or I might even have said, “Look, 
Arnold, if you pass the bowl with doth hands—like this—you probably won’t 
spill any more succotash.” Thus | might have taught him by explaining, or 
demonstrating a method of operation. I might even have taught him by saying, 
“Pick up the bowl, Arnold, and see if you can figure out a safer way of passing it.” 





It might be noted that this leaves us with a rather broad meaning for teaching. 
It includes threatening, embarrassing, shaming, accepting, explaining, demon- 
strating, stimulating and, it might be added, propagandizing, indoctrinating, and 
just plain telling. Our limiting conditions are, however, that the performance 


1See Willard Waller, Sociology of Teaching (New York, John Wiley and Sons; 1932); W. W. 
Charters, ““The School as a Social System,” Review of Educational Research, 22 (February, 1952), pp. 
41-50. Hilda Taba, Schoo/ Culture (Washington: The American Council on Education; 1955); Wilbur 
B. Brookover, 4 Sociology of Education (New York: American Book Company; 1955); Anselm L. 
Strauss, “Sociological Approach to Educational Organizations,” School Review, 65 (Autumn, 1957), 
pp. 330-338. Myles W. Rodehaver and others, Sociology of the School (New York: Crowell; 1957). 
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must be deliberate and must call forth some observable kind of behavior on the 
part of the learner that can be performed relatively independently by him at some 
later time. Thus we do not need to distinguish between teaching and “real” 
teaching. The definition would usually exclude commanding, since the recipient 
of the command would not be expected to repeat his act unless he received another 
similar command. Similarly, telling would not be teaching if whoever was told 
had to be told again in order to repeat the act. And, of course, enculturation 
would not be teaching, since enculturation ordinarily implies non-deliberate pro- 
cesses. if this definition of teaching still seems too broad, we shall shortly see 
that unless it is retained, we will have to abandon our present enterprise and agree 
that values cannot be taught. 


The use of the definition of teaching advanced here brings to light a distinction 
which will be of some importance to the later discussion of the teaching of values. 
It would in a sense be odd to say, “He was taught such-and-such, but he forgot 
shortly afterward.” The present definition makes this assertion peculiar, since, 
if anyone is ¢aught anything, he must be able to do that thing later on. We may 
say, rather, that he was fo/d (or commanded to do, etc.) such-and-such, but has 
forgotten. By the same token we cannot say, “He was taught such-and-such, 
but he didn’t learn it.”” Our definition makes this an odd sort of statement, to 
be consigned to the realm of square circles. Ordinary discourse does not make 
it clear whether teaching implies learning or not. Since the present definition 
does assert such an implication, we might consider another illustration to help 
clarify it, and to add a further qualification. 


Let us suppose that a teacher of physics, presenting a unit on levers, tells his 
class, “If you want to raise a heavy object from one level to another, you will 
find it easier to employ the mechanical advantage afforded by an inclined plane.” 
An observer could not yet possibly tell whether this utterance has constituted a 
teaching performance. Suppose, however, that the following day the teacher 
asks his class to write an answer to this question: “What would be an easy way to 
get a 200-pound barrel of nails into the back end of a truck?’ One student 
writes, ‘Roll the barrel up an inclined plane;” another writes, “Lift hard.” By 
our definition, it would be correct to say that the first student had been taught 
to make a certain kind of relevant verbal response, and that the second student 
had been taught nothing. Was the teacher teaching the previous day? It would 
not be contradictory to say both yes and no; he taught this student, but not that 
student. 

Now suppose the students are working after school for a hardware distributor, 
and the one who had written “‘lift hard” on his examination is faced with loading 
a barrel of nails on a truck. He lifts, but only succeeds in tipping the barrel. 
He calls the other student. The other student, who had written a successful 
examination paper, also tries to lift the barrel. He, too, fails. The two students 
together try to lift the barrel, and succeed only in overturning it. While they are 
picking up nails, we might ask, has the bright student—that is, the one who 
answered the examination question correctly—been taught? To answer with 
precision, we must say yes; he has been taught to make a correct verbal response 
to a question that was relevant to the material presented in class, and that was 
asked some twenty-four hours later. But while this is a correct answer to the 
question, “Has he been taught?’, it does not seem to be a satisfactory one. It 
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somehow seems irrelevant to the question, since it is, after all, identical to the 
answer given to the same question when it was asked immediately after the written 
examination. As the word taught is ordinarily used, however, we would now 
answer, “No, he has not been taught.” The assumption lying behind this answer 
is that teaching implies something more than enabling learners to make correct 
verbal responses on examinations. When I speak of teaching values, I shall use 
the term “to teach” in the same way. When a learner, unaided, makes choices 
on the basis of certain values previously presented to him, then we shall say he has 
been taught those values. We shall not claim that those values have been taught 
if the learner has been enabled only to verbally enunciate those values. 


Choices are guided by values, but not always directly. More accurately, it 
might be said that choices are usually guided by evaluations, and sometimes by 
valuations (or values). A value or valuation differs from an evaluation because 
it is immediate—it is the direct feeling of liking or disliking, of approving or 
disapproving. Evaluation, on the other hand, is a conscious, intellectual, discur- 
sive process in which consequences of choices or actions are consciously weighed.? 
When we make conscious evaluations we consider alternatives and weigh con- 
sequences, but these alternatives and consequences must ultimately be considered 
in the light of prior valuations or values. In evaluation, we ask if this is a right or 
a wrong, a good or a bad thing. We may next consider the consequences of this 
thing, and then ask whether these consequences are good or bad. But in any 
situation where choices are being justified, this elaboration and evaluation of 
consequences eventually comes to a halt. We may decide that voting is good 
because it leads to popular government, and popular government is good because 
it leads to individual self-determination, and this is good because psychologists 
say it produces mental health. But we do not ask whether or not mental health 
is good; rather than making a judgment on, or an evaluation of mental health, 
we simply accept it as good for the same reason that we immediately consent to 
the judgment that it is better to be healthy than not to be healthy. Such an 
acceptance of value, which is not thought-out or discursive, but is immediate, 
is a valuation. To simplify matters, it will be called a value. By means of this 
process people universally hold food to be valuable without ever bothering to 
assert that they must eat food in order to stay alive, and that living is better than 


not living. 


Valuation may occur at any stage in the process of weighing consequences, and, 
generally speaking, the less given to discursive thought an individual is, the earlier 
will he make valuations. Thus many people insist that voting is good simply 
because voting is good—a tautology, perhaps, but a common one and one deliber- 
ately encouraged by propaganda. Or valuation may occur at the next stage: 
voting is good because it leads to popular government, and popular government is 
good because it is democracy. At the next level, voting may be held to be good 
because it leads to individual self-determination, and this is a “‘natural right”, 
and all “natural rights” are good. Of course, voting may be held to be bad through 
a similar process of evaluations and valuations. 


In the process of making a choice, evaluation obviously cannot be carried 


*This categorization follows Dewey’s; to be more precise, it might be said that valuation is the 


act of asserting a value. 
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on infinitely. All evaluations must ultimately be based upon valuations or values— 
direct and immediate non-discursive apprehensions of the good or the bad, the 
right or the wrong, the just or the unjust quality of things. Phenomenologically, 
these values are not rationally or logically made; someone making them does not 
argue their “correctness” because he sees no need to do so, and he cannot argue 
their “correctness” because no marshalling of descriptive assertions can ever 
demonstrate the correctness of (that is, serve as a logical connection to) a value. 
To say, however, that values are not rational and are not logically demonstrable 
is not to claim that values are thus necessarily arbitrary and conventional. There 
may well be within the individual’s psychic structure a mechanism, of which he 
is unaware, which dictates his values. A psychologist may point out that the 
values in question satisfy the individual’s need for mental equilibrium, or con- 
tribute, ultimately, to his survival; or the psychologist may point out the reverse— 
that the individual’s valuations are not contributing to his survival—and that 
therefore those values are in “error”. Or a metaphysician may claim that the 
individual’s values satisfy his nature as a man and are, therefore, “‘correct”’ as 
against other values which would contravene “human nature”. What is important 
for our purposes, however, is the fact that someone who makes a valuation or 
asserts a value does not do so rationally or by means of argument. He does so 
immediately and non-discursively. 


One more point emerges from this discussion of valuation and evaluation that 
has an important bearing on the teaching of values. We saw that if a judgment is 
explained or justified by something else, then that judgment has the status of 
an evaluation, and its justification, if not itself justified, is a value. Whether or not 
any proposition, then, is to be called a value or an evaluation depends upon its relations 
to other propositions that may be made in support of making a choice. There is 
much agreement among moral philosophers about what constitutes good acts, 
but there is far less agreement among them about the nature of these relations 
between propositions. Both Aristotle and Kant would agree that it is good to 
help elderly ladies across streets, but for different reasons. In other words, in 
explaining why this is a good act (or in defending or justifying it), what would be 
a value for Kant would be an evaluation for Aristotle. 


The educational consequences of the foregoing discussion become clear when 
the matter is put this way: whether a proposition is an assertion of a value or an 
evaluation depends upon the person who is uttering the proposition. And, 
generally speaking, propositions that are value assertions for less sophisticated and 
mature people are likely to have the status of evaluations for more sophisticated 
people. Looked at from the other side, this is to say that less sophisticated people 
(e.g., younger students) can be expected to have a bigger warehouse of values. 
This being the case, such people have more opportunity for inconsistency among 
these many values. 


A less sophisticated person may say, “It is good to give charity to the poor,” 
and hold this assertion to be obvious and self-evident; for him giving charity is a 
value. But a more sophisticated person may say, “It is good to give charity,” 
and add, “because if you do, there is more chance of your getting charity later 
on.” Hence, for this person, giving charity is not a value but an evaluation—it 
must be justified by a value—tviz., “it is good for me to receive charity.” It 
might be noted in passing that although this latter value could itself be easily 
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turned into an evaluation, it appears on the face of things that the less sophisticated 
person is the more “moral” of the two. He does not consider consequences of 
acts, but simply asserts propositions as values. This is, in fact, a legacy of religious 
thought. Moral men are good men who do not question values, but simply act 
automatically. But this is also a legacy of fascism and Naziism. Indeed, this 
kind of behavior is appropriate for simple men and children. If we want people 
to act in this way, there is little need to educate them about values and evaluations. 
As a matter of fact, the level of sophistication of small children is so undeveloped 
that only the crudest of evaluations can be explained to them. Little more can 
be done than to teach them to act consistently on the basis of what the teacher 
thinks are appropriate values for them to hold. As children become more mature, 
they can be taught more refined methods of evaluation. The merit of this sugges- 
tion lies in this—adults so taught might be enabled to make choices consistent 
with the values they hold. This apparently simple ability might well lead to a 
social revolution. Take an example. The small businessman, holding free 
enterprise to be a value, consistently votes against any expansion of government 
control of business. By so doing he very likely injures himself. “I want no price 
regulation,” he says, “because it interferes with free enterprise, and free enterprise 
is good.” If he were able to examine his notion of free enterprise, and consider it 
as an evaluation rather than a value, he might find that his values lead him to 
evaluate price regulation as good. 

If there is any sense in being concerned with the consequences of acts, then 
it is always reasonable to ask, “Why is such and such a value?” If considering 
the consequences of acts is educative, then teaching values, which is an educational 
endeavor, must involve the questioning of values. Of course, to do so is to 
hypothesize that the value in question may not be a value at all, but may be an 
evaluation. It would be more correct, then, to say we would be teaching evalua- 
tions. It might be added, parenthetically, that in such teaching, the more practice 
that is afforded in questioning what are held to be values, the more facile will be 
the transit between the learner’s warehouse of values (to which reference was 
made earlier) and his choices in practical situations. Such practice could be ex- 
pected to have at least two virtues. With increasing sophistication, the inventory 
in that warehouse might be reduced (thus reducing the possibilities for incon- 
sistency), and, the stops on the journey between values and choices becoming 
more familiar, the choices that eventuates might more quickly and consistently 
meet the demands faced in situations that do not allow time for extended reflection 
and inquiry. 

But when we consider the teaching of va/ues, we can legitimately ask if they 
can be taught at all. If teaching values presents any problem, it is precisely 
because we are not dealing with the teaching of evaluations. On the basis of the 
foregoing discussion, it is clear that evaluations can be made both logically and 
empirically; they are either valid or invalid, true or false. Evaluations, then, 
can be taught in the same way that English grammar, or history, or chemistry is 
taught. There is, to be sure, no dearth of problems involved in this kind of 
teaching, but such problems are not our present concern. 


Ill 


Values, as distinct from evaluations, are formed non-rationally. This being 
the case, values cannot be taught in the same way in which evaluations, or syllog- 
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isms, or facts of the world are taught. We may teach facts about the consequences 
of actions or entities, but even an acquaintance with all the consequences of any 
given thing will provide no values. The most direct way of teaching values, then, 
is to bash in the head of the learner until his values are those of his teacher’s. 
While this method is still common practice among allegedly civilized people, a 
subtler kind of conditioned response is more often resorted to: the learner repeatedly 
meets misfortune by behaving in accordance with what his teacher considers 
the wrong values, and finds success in acting in accordance with his teacher’s 
notion of the right values. This method is sometimes called “learning by experi- 
ence.” A variant of the use of experience in teaching values involves the deliberate 
use of the value norms of the student’s peer group. In this case, the student’s 
success is measured in terms of the degree of acceptance in the group he achieves 
by acting in accordance with the values of that group. By acting on the basis 
of different values, his being rejected or feeling rejected by the group constitutes 
failure. 


Another way to teach values is through the constant verbal repetition of 
them. If violence is to be foregone, and the learner has no opportunity to behave 
in accordance with the values he is supposed to be learning, he may learn to 
behave at some future time in accordance with them by simply hearing them over 
and over again. This is called “learning by precept,” and though its unaided 
use (without, for example, the support of aesthetic cues) has proved a dismal 
failure for three thousand years, it is still an immensely popular method of attempt- 
ing to teach values in schools, in the home, and in religious institutions. 


Finally, values can be taught by putting the learner into close social contact 
with an individual who behaves in accordance with what the teacher considers 
the right values (this person may be the teacher himself), and who is himself 
° «ce ” 4 fh . : “ec ° ” 
judged to be “good” by the learner. This is called “learning by example” or by 
imitation, and depends for its usefulness upon the learner’s having made the prior 
valuation that the model provided for imitation is “good” or acceptable, and 
upon the availability of appropriate models. 


There are found, then, many ways of teaching values. Although the methods 
just discussed—namely, force, experience, precept, and imitation or example—all 
accord with the definition of teaching advanced earlier, it might be worthwhile 
to point out again that this kind of teaching differs from the teaching of facts, 
which are taught discursively and with verification. The teaching of values 
might be more accurately described as inculcation or indoctrination, since we 
can offer no verification for them. We might note in passing that the terms inculca- 
tion and indoctrination have, today, unpleasant and insidious connotations. 
Parents and educators insist we should not indoctrinate, but should teach values 
democratically. It might be hoped that by “democratically” they don’t mean 
by having the class vote on the values in question. They mean, apparently, 
that values should be taught with understanding. But understanding implies 
the marshalling of logical proof or empirical evidence. In the case of value 
teaching, we have seen that this is impossible. Values, then, cannot be taught 
“democratically”; to think otherwise would be to contradict one’s self. Those 
who see means and ends as continuous and mutually interdependent may then 
justifiably wonder how the indoctrination of young people with certain values can 
result in the production of freely inquiring democratic citizens. This issue 
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demands close scrutiny, but, like some other problems that have appeared earlier, 
it is not within the scope of our present problem. 


IV 


The method of teaching values that have been discussed—force, experience, 
precept, and imitation—are marked by serious limitations when they are employed 
in a school situation. While many parents still inculcate values in their children 
by means of force, the practice is publicly disapproved, and an occasional court 
case still appears in which a teacher is arraigned for laying hands on a student. 


Teaching values by experience is an effective procedure, but it suffers from 
some drawbacks that limit its effective use in schools. Experience is not always 
conveniently generalized, and experiences tending to promote the inculcation of 
many kinds of important values cannot be had in the schools. With respect to 
the former limitations, the psychologist, M. L. Whittaker states, “If conduct 
situations possess common elements, then learning to function in one will influence 
conduct in the other, but let the common elements be wanting, as they usually 
are, and no prediction can be made from one situation to another.’’ Illustrative 
of this are the studies in dishonesty conducted by Hartshorne and May, in which 
it was found that children were honest in some situations and dishonest in 
apparently similar settings. For example, the same child who cheated on an 
arithmetic test did not cheat on a spelling test. Another example of this is the 
popular notion that school athletics teach “fairness”. The football coach may 
bench a player for using his fists in a scrimmage, but it will come as no surprise 
to the basketball coach if that same player uses his elbows on the basketball court. 
And the English teacher would hardly expect disciplinary action on the athletic 
field to discourage that student from coyping his neighbor’s examination paper. 


There is another serious drawback in teaching values by experience in the 
schools, for it must be allowed that many kinds of values, including several whose 
absence would lead to social chaos, can find no illustration in a school situation. 
Thus the school cannot easily afford opportunities for rewarding or punishing 
behavior involving values concerned with business economics, sex, many kinds of 
group memberships (especially the family), and so forth. 


Finally, the use of group pressures to inculcate certain value choices in indi- 
viduals presents some problems. If the values that the teacher wants to teach are 
already held by the overwhelming majority of students, then of course group 
pressures toward conformity will operate without any teaching. On the other 
hand, if the values the teacher wants to teach are not held by the majority of the 
group, then the teacher will have to resort to some other of the methods previously 
indicated in order to teach the values in question. In this case the efficacy of the 
pressures of group norms on individuals is at a minimum, and such norms only 
begin to operate on the more recalcitrant individuals after the group has begun 
to indicate acceptance of the desired values. Teaching values by experience in 
schools is possible, then, but it has its limitations, and cannot be depended upon 
as the school’s sole means of value inculcation. 


The fruitlessness of teaching values by precept has already been noted. 


3Quoted in George G. Thompson, Child Psychology (Boston: Houghton Mifflin; 1952), p. 576. 
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Valuations are immediately felt and are not subject to truth or falsity in the way 
that logical or scientific statements are. For this reason values cannot be incul- 
cated verbally as knowledge is dispensed: all that can be done is to dispense 
knowledge about values which, as has been seen, may have little to do with the 
subsequent behavior of the learner. As was pointed out before, we would not 
be inclined to say that values have been taught if the only observable result on the 
learner’s behavior were correct verbal responses on examination questions. 


Teaching values by imitation is theoretically possible in the school where, 
presumably, the teacher would serve as the value model. However, the conditions 
of such learning are not easy to fulfill. First, the teacher must himself be an 
appropriate model. This is not always possible in view of the fact that teachers 
have as many personal shortcomings as anybody else. Furthermore, there is far 
from anything like agreement in the contemporary United States as to what 
constitutes an appropriate model. Finally, the teacher-as-model will not get an 
opportunity to demonstrate in the classroom many of the virtues which are of 
greatest importance for society. 


The second condition making learning from a model difficult is that, even 
given a teacher who can serve as an appropriate model for imitation, the question 
as to whether the values demonstrated will be taught depends, ultimately, on 
whether that model accords with the students’ prior valuations. Children have 
made many important valuations before they ever get to the school, against which 
they will compare, consciously or not, any model presented to them. The child 
who brings his racial prejudices to school with him is likely to disparage rather 
than imitate the teacher who is a model of racial tolerance in his equal treatment 
of white and Negro students. To take another illustration, the Board of Education 
may think that it’s good to be neat, and the teacher may be a living model of such 
a value, but if the people whom his students have beforehand learned to respect 
and prize are not neat, there is little likelihood that the virtue of neatness will be 


learned. 


Finally, there is another, broader problem that will make the teaching of 
values more difficult no matter which of the methods discussed is used. Obviously, 
if the teacher wishes to teach only those values already being learned by children 
through normal processes of enculturation, then there will hardly be any necessity 
for teaching at all. He can, at most, reinforce those enculturated values. If 
on the other hand the values to be taught in school are contradictory to those 
learned outside of school, some conflict must necessarily be engendered in the 
students. They may verbally accept values that oppose one another, but they 
cannot act on the basis of opposing values. In such cases of conflict, pupils must 
reject values learned through enculturation if they are to make choices on the 
basis of those taught by the school. This faces us with a rather imposing problem, 
for the out-of-school influences on value formation are strong, the more so because 
they usually operate without being noticed. This being the case, it would seem 
almost hopeless for any individual teacher to presume to teach, singlehanded, 
values opposed to any that are learned by the massive weight of culture. It 
would appear, in general, that little or no value teaching in these conflicting 
instances will take place unless most teachers are in general agreement about 
which values they want to teach. While this suggestion offers no guarantee that 
values will be taught, it seems a reasonable one if the assumption is correct that the 
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influence of many teachers acting in concert is stronger than that of individual 
teachers acting at cross-purposes. With but few exceptions, one teacher standing 
alone is no match for the force of enculturation. To promote discussion of values 
among teachers thus becomes an important task of educational leadership. 


A final point needs mentioning. It is probably not sufficient simply to teach 
one set of values as if they were superior to another set of values that has already 
been inculcated. If a value is to be taught positively, it is not enough that the 
force of its contrary be simply ignored. It will be necessary to point out why 
the value taught is in some way better than its opposite. But such a procedure 
involves the criticism of values held to be undesirable. As we have already seen, 
however, values as such cannot be criticized; they are immediately held, need no 
support, and brook no criticism. Criticism of values thought undesirable, then, 
is only possible by hypothesizing them to be evaluations, and examining and 
criticizing these. One last, rather crude example will serve to illustrate this point. 


Suppose a pupil habitually avoids group work, and for the most part prefers 
to work by himself, often at rather outlandish projects that promise little success. 
Contemporary parents may recommend that such a child be encouraged in every 
way possible to join the group and participate in its projects. This recommenda- 
tion will be based on a value, and while several different ones may be offered, 
one of them is sure to be that it isn’t good for anyone to be too different. This 
proposition will be reflected in the behavior of their children, and may even be 
verbalized by many of them. Like their parents, they hold it to be a value; no 
need is felt to justify it. But if the teacher is to exert a contrary influence, he 
probably will have to do more than simply teach an opposing value. The en- 
trenched value must be treated as hypothetical—as an evaluation. If the teacher 
opposes the belief that it isn’t good for anyone to be different, he must ask himself, 
and his class, “Different in what respects?” And finally, he must ask, “Why not?” 








THE DOCTRINE OF NATURAL LAW— 
IT’S IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION 


BY RICHARD B. MORLAND 


ONE OF THE EFFECTS OF THE RECENT PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION IS THAT IT HAS 
FOCUSED NATIONAL ATTENTION UPON THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL DOCTRINES USU- 
ALLY IDENTIFIED WITH THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. Whereas in the past it 
has been the usual procedure to confine these discussions to scholarly journals, 
the fact that Mr. Kennedy is now President has brought these doctrines into the 
living rooms of the average American. A notable example of this is the spread 
given by a leading news magazine to the latest published work of the distinguished 
Jesuit theologian, John Courtney Murray.!| What otherwise may have rated 
only a one-column review somewhere in the back of the magazine was blown up 
into a five-page cover story with the banner, “U. S. Catholics and The State.’” 


The theme of this article is that the citadel of our democracy is shaky be- 
cause Americans have lost their identity with the ‘constitutional consensus.” 
To regain its strength and sense of purpose, Murray proposes that this nation 
embrace as its integrating and unifying force the needed consensus found in the 
“public philosophy” or Natural Law. Father Murray is not alone in his belief 
that this is the prescription to solve the ills of modern society. While the mem- 
bers of his faith have been keepers of the flame since the early Christian era, in 
recent years there has been a general resurgence of interest in Natural Law among 
those not identified with this particular church. The zeal of some has been 
militant. For example, Leo Strauss, a political philosopher, stoutly asserts that 
the rejection of the rights inherent in the doctrine “is bound to lead to disastrous 
consequences.”> The dean of American journalists, Walter Lippmann, devoted an 
entire book to the subject, ending with an appeal that the teachers of this nation 
return to the great tradition of the public philosophy [Natural Law] in order that 
the decline of Western society can be arrested.‘ 


If a public philosophy is to be adopted, Lippmann is right in saying that the 
logical place to implement the idea is through the schools and universities. In 
view of his admonition and the growing support that the doctrine is eliciting, it 
would be well for educators to examine the possible effects upon public education 
if this country were to adopt wholeheartedly this venerable and perhaps the 
most controversial doctrine in the history of moral and political philosophy 
Natural Law. 


To trace the evolution of the Natural Law concept is to become enmeshed 


RICHARD B. MORLAND is Director of the Ford Graduate Program at 
Florida. 


Stetson Univer ily, DeLand, 


1John Courtney Murray, We Hold These Truths. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1960. 
2Douglas Auchincloss, “City of God & Man,” Time 76: 64-70 (December 12, 1960). 
3Leo Strauss, Natural Right and History. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953, p. 3. 
‘Walter Lippmann, The Public Philosophy. New York: The New American Library Mentor 
Book, 1955, p. 136. 
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in the political, social, and moral issues that have engaged mankind since the 
dawn of Western civilization. The belief that there is a transcendent realm of 
justice, a law beyond the law, is found in the writings of the great moralists of 
ancient Greece, particularly Sophocles, whose Antigone is called “the eternal 
heroine of natural law’ by Maritain.’ As a social and ethical theory it found 
expression contemporaneously in the philosophy of the Stoics and in the works of 
Plato and Aristotle. From the Stoics, Natural Law was embodied into Roman 
jurisprudence with Cicero as its chief interpreter, while Aquinas breathed new life 
into the Aristotelian version in his brilliant synthesis of Christian theology and 
Hellenic metaphysics. It thus became the official Scholastic doctrine and a 
fundamental part of the intellectual framework underlying the universal church. 


Shorn of this automatic institutional connection by the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, Natural Law with a rationalistic basis was used by Hooker in the re-formation 
of the Church of England. In an effort to grasp some basic principle that would 
reflect harmony and order, the appeal was made to a “law of reason” based upon 
the Decalogue instead of the Thomistic version. This view, with modifications, 
was promulgated in the Protestant social ethics of Grotius and Pufendorf in the 
seventeenth century and effectively expounded in the natural rights philosophy 
of John Locke whose writings were later to exert such a profound influence upon 
Paine and Jefferson. It was Jefferson, according to Northrup, who was giving 
expression of Locke’s concepts of man and nature in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence.® Jefferson appealed not to Divine Providence, as Arthur Harding 
cogently notes, but to the “Laws of Nature and Nature’s God.’ 


As a political gospel, Natural Law fomented revolutions both in this country 
and abroad. As a philosophical concept, this doughty doctrine has survived the 
onslaughts of Hume and the empiricists in the eighteenth century, the devotees of 
natural selection in the nineteenth century, and the radical empiricists and 
positivists of this century to receive new emphasis today. Within the past ten 
years there has been a general revival of interest in the doctrine that cuts across 
all fields—jurisprudence, literature, journalism, education, philosophy, and ethics. 
Once mortally wounded and left for dead, the doctrine, as hardy and perennial as 


ever, still thrives. 


This jet-propelled excursion through the annals of Western thought is ad- 
mittedly sketchy. ‘This brief historical account is not intended to be inclusive; 
rather its purpose has been to underscore the scope of the doctrine and the con- 
tinuing role it has played in human affairs through the ages. Natural Law has 
been used by so many men of conflicting philosophies of justify so many different 
movements that it is imperative that one say specifically whose interpretation he 
is using. For instance, the ancestor of the American natural rights doctrine, John 
Locke, is excoriated by Murray,® with a noble assist from John Wild, for not 


5Jacques Maritain, Man and the State. Chicago: University of Press, 1951, p. 85. 

6F, S.C. Northrup, The Meeting of East and West. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1950, 
Dp. 71. 
7Arthur L. Harding, “The Ghost of Herbert Spencer: A Darwinian Concept of Law,” in Harding 
(ed.) Southern Methodist University Studies in Jurisprudence, Vol. 1, “Origins of the Natural Law 
Tradition.” Da!las: Southern Methodist University Press, 1954, p. 69. 

8Murray, op. cit., pp. 303-313. 
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being an authentic interpreter of Natural Law at all. Certainly the Natural Law 
that Aquinas and Althusius, Hooker and Hobbes, Bodin and Burlamaqui are talk- 
ing about is the same in name only for each is proceeding from different assump- 
tions. The pages of history are replete with appeals to Natural Law to justify 
diametric approaches to different social, political, and ethical problems whether 
they be on the side of freedom or oppression. Harding points out that the Church 
used St. Thomas’arguments to stem the rising tide of Protestantism, while Prot- 
estant jurist-theologians were later to use the same premises to justify their 
position.® Jerome Frank remarks that Henry VIII, in his controversy with the 
Pope, made the appeal to Natural Law to justify his first divorce while his adver- 
saries stated that they could have easily used the same argument against him.!? 
Bodin deduced from the doctrine the rights and necessity of the absolute monarch, 
while two centuries later Rousseau and the Encyclopedists interpreted Natural 
Law in the context of popular sovereignty. 


Even though history has witnessed the abuse of the doctrine of Natural Law, 
it is Murray’s contention that its basic tenets and the inherent truths contained 
therein are impervious to falsification. Citing examples of its misuse serve only 
to show how distorted human reason, when misguided, can become. The nature 
of man has and never can be altered by the human mentality. If errors have 
been made, and they are legion, it is because certain interpreters have never 
really understood essence and existence, much less their differences. Murray 
insists that those who reject the doctrine “‘seem forever to be at work . . . bury- 
ing the wrong corpse.””!! 


Lest I be accused of serving unwittingly as a pallbearer at the wrong funeral, 
I am presenting, for the purpose of analyzing some possible effects upon education, 
two definitions. The first is supplied by St. Thomas himself: 


Therefore, since all things subject to divine providence are ruled and measured by 
the eternal law, it is evident that all things partake in some way in the eternal law, in 
so far as, namely, for its being imprinted on them, they derive their respective inclina- 
tions to their proper acts and ends. Now among all others, the rational creature is 
subject to divine providence in a more excellent way, in so far as it itself partakes of a 
share of providence, by being provident both for itself and for others. Therefore it 
has a share of the eternal reason, whereby it has a natural inclination to its proper 
act and end; and this participation of the eternal law in the rational creature is called 
the natural law." 


For those who do not share the belief that the theological is a fundamental part 
of Natural Law, a second definition, that given by the classical realist, Professor 


John Wild, is offered: 


*Harding, “A Reviving Natural Law,” in Harding (ed.) Southern Methodist University Studies in 
Jurisprudence, Vol. 11, ‘“‘Natural Law and Natural Rights.” Dallas: Southern Methodist University 
Press, 1955, pp. 71-72. 

10Jerome Frank, Courts on Trial. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1959, p. 349. 

Murray, op. cit., p. 298. 

Anton C. Pegis (ed.), Basic Writings of Saint Thomas Aquinas, Vol. II. (Part II-I, Q. 91, Art. 2). 
New York: Random House, 1945, p. 750. 
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By natural law, or moral law, I mean: 4 universal pattern of action applicable to all 
men everywhere, required by human nature itself for its completion. 


This definition necessarily calls for an explanation of the two key words. Nature 
is conceived as “‘a certain determinate structure, or form, which is possessed in 
common by all individuals of a certain kind or species.”!* Completion refers to 
the process which, if allowed to develop in accordance with its natural inclinations, 
results in the good. Evil arises when this process is thwarted. 


These definitions, either or both, would be acceptable to modern adherents 
of the Natural Law doctrine if my interpretation is correct. In both, the doctrine 
is rooted firmly in ontology and epistemology. It is an “ontological reality,” in 
Maritain’s view, “because the human essence ... does not exist separately, 
but in every human being, so that by the same token natural law dwells as an 
ideal order in the very being of all. existing men.” It presupposes a realistic 
epistemology for, as Wild says, “It implies that human nature is an ordered set of 
traits possessed in common by every human individual and essential to his being... 
It also implies the capacity of human reason to apprehend this essential common 
structure and the perfective tendencies characteristic of the human species.” 


To summarize, then, this doctrine holds that there are natural norms, existing 
independently of human interests, which are uniformly applicable to all mankind. 
These norms, when apprehended through reason, serve as inviolable guides for 
human behavior because such action will be in accordance with man’s essential 
being. The Natural Law is transcendent. It goes beyond human decree, for 
the nature of man is unalterable, and hence, unaffected by notions, ideas, concepts, 
cultural configurations or other constructs fashioned by the human mind. 


What would be the character of public education if this doctrine were to be 
embraced without reservation? As I appraise its import, it would have the 
following effects: 


1. Jt would foster obscurantism. The doctrine itself is so obscure and nebulous 
that even its foremost advocates are unable to describe its application except in the 
vaguest of terms. Murray concludes that Natural Law is only a “‘skelton law,’’!” 
while Thomas E. Davitt, another Jesuit, refers to it as a “compass.”!8 The 
normative principle, “that we must do good and avoid evil,” which, in Maritain’s 
opinion, is the only self-evident principle in the doctrine,'® can be interpreted 
in as many different ways as there are ethical systems that define the “good”’. 


8John Wild, Plato’s Modern Enemies and the Theory of Natural Law. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1953, p. 65. 

“Tbid., p. 66. 

Maritain, op. cit., p. 89. 

Wild, Joc. cit. 

Murray, op. cit., p. 335. 

18Thomas E. Davitt, “St. Thomas Aquinas and the Natural Law,” in Harding (ed.) Southern 
Methodist University Studies in Jurisprudence, Vol. 1, op. cit., p. 40. 

19Maritain, op. cit., p. 90. 
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If a law is to merit its name, it is reasonable to expect that it would prescribe 

uniformity and orderliness within the sphere in which it operates. Even in its 
modern interpretation, Natural Law fails to do this. Instead of a “law”, the 
doctrine is more of a principle, and it is perhaps the recognition of this fact that 
has prompted Lippmann and Murray to use the expression “public philosophy” 
a term that is even more obscure. Frank’s appraisal of the doctrine as “‘a com- 
posite of exquisite ambiguity” seems to represent more accurately this so-called 
law, and educators who hope to find in Natural Law formulas for plans of action 
will allow themselves to fall into the trap that Whitehead calls, ““The Fallacy of 
Misplaced Concreteness.”””! 


2. It would promote disunity. Instead of achieving its desired goal of unity 
behind some altruistic ideal, it would have the opposite effect. Let us examine the 
concept, “‘completion of one’s nature,” which is the heart of the doctrine. By 
what standards can it be determined what is necessary for completion? To be 
complete, is it necessary for one to affirm or deny a spiritual supraexistence, to 
vow celibacy or to achieve sexual fulfillment? Is it necessary for one to study 
trigonometry, to play the tuba, to work with his hands, to appreciate the aesthetic, 
to join clubs, to commune with nature? If so, how much or how little? Is it 
necessary for one to learn to think independently, to criticize freely, to speak 
openly, to disagree? Where does freedom of speech end and defamation begin? 


These questions may appear to be pedestrian, but it is precisely to questions 
of this sort that students seek answers. Their solutions cannot be obtained by 
referring to some inexorable universal mandate, for each is determined in accordance 
with particular circumstances in view of what is considered to be in the best 
interests of the individual and of the society of which he is a part. The translation 
of the doctrine into specific propositions is inordinately difficult even for those 
thoroughly indoctrinated into a philosophic system where a convenient hierarchy 
of values provides ready-made answers to all questions. For those not so indoc- 
trinated, reliance upon Natural Law as the means toward molding cohesive atti- 
tudes is likely to result in as many different interpretations as there are interpreters. 
It can be used to justify the status quo or to initiate reform, depending upon 
which person or persons is doing the judging. In short, the doctrine can be 
employed to give credence to almost any aim that one’s “intuitive wisdom” deems 
best as long as the aim can be rationalized as contributing to the completion of 


human nature. 


3. Authoritarianism would be sanctioned. The fundamental premise of the 
doctrine is that the incipient tendencies of man “tend to be dominated by chance 
and irresponsible external powers unless they are properly guided into virtuous 
channels.” Who is to do the guiding? The answer is obvious: the self-appointed 
lords of wisdom whose reasoning powers are better developed and hence superior 
to those who think differently. The interests and objectives of the student are 
in error unless they conform to the patterns of those in control. Thus the student 
is conditioned to accept without challenge the beliefs of those in authority since 
the latter are the only ones capable of judging whether acts are prudent, proper, 


20Frank, op. cit., p. 348. 
Alfred North Whitehead, Science and the Modern World. New York: The New American 


Library Mentor Book, 1948, p. 52. 
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and lead to the “completion of his nature.” The observation by Morton White 
offers food for thought here: “. . . we live in an age that is crowded with dictators 
of principles who can read essences as easily as men used to read the stars.’” 


4. Its acceptance opens the door to embrace a form of education where the 
attendent aspects of the doctrine, particularly those of a sectarian nature, are central. 
Although neo-Aristotelians have made the concerted attempt to divorce theology 
from Natural Law, there is little room for argument as to the Thomistic position 
here. For Aquinas, Natural Law is but the temporal expression in reason of 
Eternal Law. Maritain asserts that “only when the Gospel has penetrated to the 
very depth of human substance will natural law appear in its flower and its perfec- 
tion.” If the particular sectarian interpretation that Maritain advocates were 
to be adopted, the separation of Church and State, a cardinal principle of demo- 
cratic public education, would be abrogated. The school would become the 
instrument for furthering ends far removed from the American tradition of respect 
for individual differences in beliefs and the freedom for one to make reasoned 
judgments for himself. 


5. Freedom of inquiry would be inhibited. ‘When education becomes a process 
of discovering the pre-existent nature of a tendential universe—when it must adopt 
a definite set of forms as representing truth—then critical analysis is stifled. 
The problematic, empirical approach must give way to the view that knowledge 
is a matter of discovering the a priori, of validating intuition, or of ratifying 
propositional revelation. In this context, science becomes an apology for dogma. 
The privilege of inquiry into areas where the conclusions would invalidate fixed 
basic assumptions is surrendered. 


This paper has argued that certain values conceived to be fundamental to 
public democratic education will suffer if the proponents of Natural Law have 
their expressed way. Those critical of the position that has been taken may be 
inclined to dismiss the present analysis as just another in a long line of misrepre- 
sentations of the true doctrine and its immediate implications and tendencies. 
Whatever the “true” interpretation of the doctrine may be, it must be set against 
the values which I have maintained are valid criteria for its educational and social 
legitimacy. If these values are culled into question, the doctrine of Natural Law, 
in its purest form and uncontaminated by accidental features, raises grave doubts 
as to its efficacy in providing the type of moral conviction and consensus that is 
needed. When by their own admission the upholders of the doctrine are bent 
on the limitation of science to its “proper” sphere, and when they advocate that 
man’s reason will be satisfied with unquestioned and unquestionable ultimate 
principles, one may with the caution and conviction of reason be disturbed about 
dogmatism, an appeal for conformity, and ultimately a self-righteousness that 
begins to equate intellectual dissent with moral perversion. 


Even on the problem of the rights of the individual, it is far from positivistic 
to deny that they are the result of the unfolding of man’s intuitive wisdom so that 
he finally comprehends some norm ingrained in the universe. Rather that seeing 

“Morton White, Social Thought in America (revised edition). Boston: Beacon Press, 1957, 
p. 279. 


Maritain, /oc. cit. 
(Continued on page 185) 








DEWEY’S VIEWS OF TRUTH, 
BEAUTY, AND GOODNESS 


BY 8S. MORRIS EAMES 


SINCE SO MANY CRIMES HAVE BEEN COMMITTED IN THE NAME OF JOHN DEWEY’S 
PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION AND SO MANY CRIMES LAID AT ITS DOOR, it seems that 
there is a need to clarify Dewey’s theory of experience! from which stem his own 
views of education, and particularly where such views of his general philosophy 
touch upon the humanities. My main purpose is to set forth as faithfully as I can 
what I consider Dewey’s principal views on the traditional concepts of truth, 
beauty, and goodness are. Perhaps it would be better to refer to these traditional 
terms as “inquiry,” “creation,” and “conduct” as Dewey did in the Logic;? or, 
again, one may refer to these terms as “belief,” “‘appreciation,” and “conduct” as 
Dewey did in Experience and Nature.’ However, as my analysis proceeds it should 
become clear why these latter terms can be equated with truth, beauty, and 
goodness, and while the limits of this analysis will not allow a full treatment of 
the implications of Dewey’s views for education as applied to the humanities, at 
least it is hoped that the direction of his thought can be detected. 


John Dewey was born in the same year, 1859, in which Darwin’s Origin of 
Species was published. Notation of the publication of a book at the time a man 
is born is of little significance, unless it can be shown that the book had an important 
influence upon the life and thought of that man.‘ In the case of Dewey, the 
Darwinian theory is significant because the principle of continuity which underlies 
the theory is one of the basic principles of pragmatic naturalism.’ The implica- 
tions of the theory of evolution for the development of Dewey’s philosophy are 
numerous and only a few will be mentioned here. 





S. MORRIS EAMES 1s Assistant Professor of Philosophy at Washington University, St. Louis. He 
received his Ph.D. from The University of Chicago and wrote his dissertation on Dewey’s theory of valuation. 
Previous to coming to Washington University, he taught at the University of Missouri. Last October he 
was elected president of the Missouri State Philosophical Association. 

‘Without a thorough understanding of Dewey’s theory of experience it is possible to miss many 
of the specific points he makes on various issues, not alone in educational theory, but in his general 
philosophy. Cases of misunderstanding of Dewey, I think, are evident in the criticisms Bertrand 
Russell makes of Dewey’s theory of inquiry and in the criticisms Morton White makes of Dewey’s 
theory of valuation. 

*Dewey, Logic, The Theory of Inquiry (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1938) p. 178. 

3Dewey, Experience and Nature (New edition; London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 1929) 
p- 436. 

4See Dewey’s essay on “The Influence of Darwin on Philosophy” in The Influence of Darwin on 
Philosophy (New York: reprinted by Peter Smith, 1951) pp. 1-28. 

5Logic, The Theory of Inquiry, p. 19. Dewey says, “‘ ‘Continuity’, on the other side, means that 
rational operations grow out of organic activities, without being identical with that from which they 
emerge.” Thus, Dewey’s theory of experience is a non-reductionism, meaning, for instance, that 
symbolic behavior cannot be reduced to physical activities. 
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Previous to Darwin, man’s view of nature projected a world in which forms 
were static, species unchanging, and the knowledge of these fixed forms and species 
was regarded as permanent. What change was admitted was a change whereby 
individual specimens were generated and decayed within the outlines of the species 
or form. Once a definition of the species was obtained, then the work of the 
knowing process was complete, except for the addition of a speculative metaphysics. 
The mind could rest in its fixities, could contemplate its achievements in the 
abstract, and where such knowledge did touch the practical and observable, it was 
for the purpose of identification of a singular as one of a kind. To know was to 
know pure forms, and it was knowledge tor the sake of contemplation or knowledge 
for the sake of knowledge. 


With the Darwianian revolution, it was seen that not only is there change 
within a species or form, but that the form itself is changing. Thus, the old 
logic, the old theory of knowledge built upon a pre-Darwinian theory of experience, 
was no longer adequate in such a world. Whatever knowledge man had of species 
or forms had to be dated, thus sime became an important category in knowledge, a 
point which Dewey made much of in his various writings. Then, too, as the forms 
were changing into other forms, the category of transformation, or development, 
or growth, became another leading principle of the pragmatic movement.’ It was 
seen that it was better to give up the old idea of essences, of Aristotelian definitions, 
of changeless forms, and to re-interpret forms not in terms of sensory qualities to 
be stared at and catalogued,’ but as functions of adaptation and accomodation. 
The science which started with Galileo also brought about a new method, the 
method of experimentation, and experimentation yielded classifications which 
are more adequate for inferential functions in science. Nature and experience 
present qualities which are meaningless when each stands alone, but when these 
qualities are related they reveal a world in which the deeper, more secure and 
fruitful meanings have to be wrested from nature by operational devices.*® 


A world envisaged in intellectual imagination as changing both in its specimens 
and in its species and forms is a world that is open—an open universe as James 
called it—one in which there is no final purpose or goal, and one which has no 
final destiny of the metaphysical sort. Thus, when static forms give way to change, 
and when final causes were eliminated one by one from the universe of science,° 
the ground upon which all types of absolutisms were built’ collapsed. Knowledge 
for the sake of knowledge, taken as an absolute end of inquiry, is a concept which 
belongs both philosophically and educationally to a pre-Darwinian world. 


The response to the world as Darwin revealed it meant a re-direction in the 
purpose of attaining knowledge. If the ground for absolutism had been cut away, 


STbid., p. 24. 

7See the chapter in the Logic, entitled “The Needed Reform in Logic,” pp. 81-98. 

8For a correction of one of the many misunderstandings of Dewey’s philosophy, especially on 
qualities and relations, see Elizabeth R. Eames, “Quality and Relation as Metaphysical Assumptions 
in the Philosophy of John Dewey,” The Journal of Philosophy, Vol. LV, No. 4, (Feb. 13, 1958), pp. 
166-169. 

"Dewey, “Theory of Valuation,” Jnternational Encyclopedia of Unified Science, ed. Otto Neurath, 
et. al., Il, No. 4 (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1939), pp. 2-3. 
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why follow the natural curiosities to seek and to find out? Why seek knowledge 
at all, if the final goal of all seeking is only temporary and ultimately shattered 
as time and nature moves on to new developments? The answer which James 


and Dewey gave to this question was that knowledge is important; in fact, it is of 


the utmost importance, and undoubtedly more important than it had ever been 
for the attainment of a rich and fruitful life. Knowledge was no longer a luxury, 
an adornment worn by those who had the leisure time to pursue it. Knowledge 
consists in ideas as instruments for living, and for living well. There came into 
the world of thought with pragmatic naturalism some new concepts to describe this 
process. These were the terms adaptation, accommodation, and adjustment, 
terms which are very often misunderstood and mistakenly identified in meaning. 
But Dewey meant by adaptation the active means by which life is made over, 
changed about, manipulated, so that specific and total life processes can be made 
more secure; by accommodation he meant the passive means by which one submits 
to conditions he cannot change, accepting them without pointless protest; and by 
the term adjustment he meant the two processes of adaptation and accommodation 
by which the organism finds complete esthetic unity with its world.'° 


If we start with the biological foreshadowings of the more complex cultural 
activities which emerge from the organism’s life we will start first with an organism 
which feels. Thus, the perceptive organism is at first mere fee/ing; at most it is 
an impulsion" or bundle of energy, as anyone who has held a tiny baby in his 
arms surely knows. There is a significant passage in Experience and Nature which 
I believe is the proper starting place for an understanding of this point. Dewey 
says, 

Immediately, every perceptual awareness may be termed indifferently emotion, 
sensation, thought, desire; not that it is immediately any one of these things, or all 
of them combined, but that when taken in some reference, to conditions or to con- 
sequences or to both, it has, in that cantextual reference, the distinctive properties of 
emotion, sensation, thought or desire.” 


This passage is significant for several reasons; first, it lies at the heart of Dewey’s 
psychology and differentiates his view from behaviorism of the Watsonian type; 
second, in Dewey’s view it signifies the embryonic biological and psychological 
conditions for the development of inquiry, creation, and conduct, or as we shall 
see later for his views of truth, beauty, and goodness. For sensory perceptions, 
and conceptual feelings are fundamental in Dewey’s view of truth; perceptual 
feelings called emotions are the basis for his view of creation, of art, of the aesthetic; 
and the perceptual feelings called desires form the basis for his view of valuation, 
evaluation, and the construction of the good. Connections between this passage 
just quoted and each of these fields of experience will be shown in that order. 


First, let us consider Dewey’s view of the function of inquiry. As Dewey 
has written so much on the origin, nature, function, and consequence of inquiry, 


10The passage which describes these terms in the clearest way, I believe, is found in Dewey’s 
A Common Faith (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1934), pp. 15-16. 

Dewey, Art as Experience (New York: Minton, Balch and Company, 1934) p. 58. Dewey says, 
“Every experience, of slight or tremendous import, begins with an impulsion, rather as an impulsion.”’ 


2 xperience and Nature, new edition, pp. 304-305. 
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it can almost be held that an understanding of the role of methodology in his 
philosophy is a clue to his entire position.* A complete description of his 
methodology would carry us beyond the scope of this study. Our discussion will 
be limited to Dewey’s view of how method arises in experience and what it effects. 
For Dewey there are two ways to approach experience: either one begins with 1) 
gross qualitative experience or 2) with a selection, emphasis, or bias. Dewey 
begins with ‘‘experience in gross,” with experience in its primary and crude forms, 
and this is a crucial point in his analysis of philosophic method. 


Dewey claims that when one starts with a “simplified and selected” char- 
acteristic of experience, he is “‘already pointed in a special direction and loaded 
with preferential conclusions.” The starting place may be simply the conclusion 
of “some prior epistemological or metaphysical theory.” The selective emphases 
or biases of philosophers throughout history are not to be neglected, however, as 
each has singled out some phase or constituent of experience which is important. 
For Dewey, all philosophers from Plato through Locke to the present have laid 
hold of some actual constituent of knowing, but have failed to place it in the 
context in which it actually functions. Here, I think, is a clue to Dewey’s treat- 
ment of the history of thought.'® 


Dewey’s starting place in gross qualitative experience implies a denotative 
method pointing to the varied constituents of the wide universe. In this view 


\8See Chapter One of Experience and Nature in both the American and English editions of this 
work. Dewey rewrote the chapter for the second or new edition, his reason being as stated in the 
Preface: “The first chapter was intended as an introduction. It failed of its purpose; it was upon 
the whole more technical and harder reading than the chapters which it was supposed to introduce.” 
For one who has the patience to analyze these two versions of “‘Philosophic Method” the study is 
rewarding, and it is these chapters on philosophic method which afford the basis for my contention 
that this part of Dewey’s writings is a clue to his entire position on methodology. 

“Experience and Nature, (Chicago: Open Court Pub. Co., 1925), p. 9. 

15 Dewey showed how the selective emphasis or bias might preclude any statement about valuation. 
See Theory of Valuation, p. 1. 

Dewey wrote a reply to Arthur E. Murphy on this point concerning his view of how thinkers 
of the past contribute to the history of philosophy in his “Reply to Criticisms” in the Schilpp volume, 
The Philosophy of John Dewey, “Library of Living Philosophers,” Vol. I, (Evanston and Chicago: 
Northwestern University Press, 1939), p. 561. Dewey attempts throughout his writings to show that 
all philosophers have laid hold of some vital constituent of the knowing process and this procedure 
makes him vulnerable to many misinterpretations of his denotative method. Thus, Dewey’s attempt 
to show that experience has within it physical things causes some to see only materialism as his philos- 
ophy; his attempt to show that ideas are also found in experience causes others to see only strands 
idealism in his thought. Similarly, Dewey’s attempt to show how sensory experience enters into 
scientific method causes some critics to see only empiricism as his philosophy; on the other hand, his 
theory of how concepts and abstract universals enter into inquiry causes other critics to interpret his 
theory of inquiry as some kind of new rationalism. Instances of other types of criticisms stemming 
from the same misunderstanding of Dewey’s view of the wholeness of experience can be multiplied. 
The foregoing points up how Dewey can be labelled alternately a materialist, an idealist, an empiricist, 


and a rationalist. 
When I say that this passage concerning how all philosophers from Plato through Locke to the 


present have laid hold of some constituent of knowing is a clue to Dewey’s treatment of the history of 
thought, I mean that it can be maintained that all thinkers can be viewed as having selected out some 
part of experience which is important. In theory and in practice, Dewey never did repudiate the past 
as Robert M. Hutchins claims that pragmatists, among others, do. See Hutchins, The Conflict in 
Education in a Democratic Society (New York: Harper, 1953), p. 86. A direct denial of such a position 
as Hutchins takes concerning pragmatism is made by Dewey in Experience and Education (New York: 


The Macmillan Co., 1938), p. 93. 
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of experience, Dewey shows that denotation points to the precarious, to the ugly, 
the false, to illusions, hallucinations, dreams, and as he puts it to “death, war, 
and taxes.” These gloomy items are mentioned because once they are regarded 
as properly denoted by the word “experience” and understood as such, there will 
no longer be the need for the term “experience.” What is important, however, is 
that one of the items denoted is the fact that questions are asked and answers 
are given, and that in this process some methods of answering the questions asked 
are better or more successful than others. The method which is most effective in 
the settlement of such perplexities is that of intelligence. When intelligence is 
adopted in opposition to the methods of impulse, custom, tradition, and authority, 
it is described as a kind of experimental activity. When intelligence is adopted 
as a method, it exacts of philosophy two things: these are 1) “origin in primary 
experience” of the refined methods and products; and 2) verification in primary 
experience of “‘methods and conclusions.”!7 Now, the origin in primary experience 
of methods and products is described by Dewey as a problematic situation; and the 
verification of methods and conclusions is found in the consummatory experience. 
Between these two phases of experience, the problematic situation and the settled 
outcome of that situation, is the process of inquiry. 


When inquiry intervenes in the situation, overt action is not suspended 
entirely, but one kind of overt action, that of inquiry, is substituted for another 
kind.'® The pattern which inquiry takes is worked out in detail by Dewey and 
perhaps the most comprehensive and systematic statement of it occurs in Chapter 
VI of the Logic. A shortened statement of this pattern of inquiry is as follows: 
1) awareness of a problem; 2) location and definition of the problem; 3) entertain- 
ment of suggestions, ideas, hypotheses for the solution of the problem; 4) reasoning 
out the consequences of each proposed solution; and 5) testing the selected 
hypothesis in direct experience. The details that go into this procedure are many 
and they are involved. But what Dewey calls ‘ruth lies at the end of such inquiries, 
as the outcome of inquiries, and the 4e/ief arrived at is not severed from the process 
by which it is attained. It is this context of inquiry which caused Dewey to use 
the term “warranted assertion” for judgments which are successful in inquiry, 
thus he sought to distinguish his view from that of others who used belief, knowl- 
edge, and truth as if these were items that lay outside of inquiry itself.!® State- 
ments of fact (derived from sensory perceptions) and abstract conceptions form 
divisions of labor in the total process of inquiry; they are “data” for the solution 
of a problem. The judgment about any situation under inquiry becomes true in 
the process. While Dewey wrote much about his view of truth and defended it 
on many occasions, it seems that the most explicit view of his truth appears in the 
Logic, p. 345. He writes, ““The best definition of truth from the logical standpoint 
which is known to me is that of Peirce: “The opinion which is fated to be ultimately 
agreed to by all who investigate is what we mean by the truth, and the object 
represented by this opinion is the real.’ ” 


The implications of Dewey’s emphasis upon inquiry for the educational 
process are many, and only a few will be suggested. The heart of the case is that 





"Experience and Nature, new edition, p. 36. 

'8Dewey, The Quest for Certainty (London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1930), p. 213. 

197 ogic, The Theory of Inquiry, p.9. ‘‘What has been said helps to explain why the term ‘warranted 
assertion’ is preferred to the terms 4e/ief and knowledge.” 
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Dewey thinks that enduring habits of inquiry ought to be the aim of the school 
and that this procedure would be the beginning of cultural reform in so many of 
the neglected, unintelligent ways of behaving. In Dewey’s terms, the purpose of 
education, or at least one of the purposes, is “learning how to think,” and one 
learns how to think by thinking, by solving problems, by engaging in inquiry. 
Thus, school experience and experience beyond school is one long process, punc- 
tuated by beginnings and terminations in each specific case, of “finding out.” 
Since inquiry must begin, if it is sincere and not just intellectual busy-work, in a 
problematic situation, the process begins with a perplexity in the inquirer and 
the teacher is simply a more mature inquirer sharing with the immature the best 
methods which the history of inquiry has produced. Once the student has under- 
gone the experience of solving a problem efficiently, the stage (or should we say 
the organism) is set for the recurrence of the same kind of pattern of thinking. 
Thus, once the experience of thinking through to the solution of a problem has 
taken place, the organism retains traces in its nervous system which builds up 
into a habit.2° But the habit of inquiry, if it is secure, is not a haphazard experi- 
ence; it is rationally and critically justified at every step and its final success 
depends upon the hypothesis which solves the problem. 


There are other phases of experience, other kinds of problems which men face, 
and one of these is the act of creation. This is the experience of the artist. The 
main problem of the philosopher of art as Dewey sees it is “to restore continuity 
between refined and intensified forms of experience that are works of art and the 
everyday events, doings, sufferings, that are universally recognized to constitute 
experience.”*! But art as experience is not just an imitation of everyday life; 
it is everyday experience transformed, made over, reconstructed, intensified, and 
refined into something filled with emotional meaning, and finally it is esthetically 
satisfying. 


Dewey has much to say about the way in which the modern museum functions 
in our society, as well as about the role of private art collectors. Some people 
collect money; others collect facts; still others collect art pieces. Many collectors 
of art enhance their prestige in the economic and social world by the size and the 
monetary value of their collections. On the other hand, the museum is to our day 
what the great cathedral was to the past; it bolsters our cultural pride. Unfortu- 
nately, neither kind of collection is part of our native and spontaneous culture. 


Much of Dewey’s analysis of art and the artist turns around the artist as 
creator, as maker of arts and as spectator or enjoyer of what is created. The 
maker of art is a live, perceptive creature, perceptive of meanings that escape 
the common place, but which are imbedded in the sufferings and undergoings of 
experience. All art is sensuous, but it is not sensuous in the traditional empiricist 
meaning. It is sensuous in the meaning that thought has penetrated the very 
nature of its inner being and in the meaning that “any probing insight is inherently 
such that it may become the very heart and core of sense.” The artist as creator 
brings to his medium all the experiences and meanings he has found in life, meanings 
proceeding from a public life and from a self which is social in nature, and he 





bid, p. 31. 
1 Art as Experience, p. 3. 


2[bid., p. 29. 
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incorporates into his matter or material the forms or meanings he wishes the art 
object to possess. Emotions have meanings, that is, they are related to objects 
integral to their feeling states.” Thus, emotions are significant, and if they were 
not, they would be mere biological eruptions. Furthermore, the artist thinks, but 
he does not think with linguistic symbols unless his medium be that of language 
as in poetry and prose. He thinks with qualities, with lines, with colors, with 
sounds.™4 


It has been traditional to regard the act of creation or production of a work 
of art as artistic and the perception and enjoyment of the completed art object 
as esthetic. Dewey minimizes this distinction. He claims that the enjoyment of 
the production of a work of art cannot be cut completely from the creative act; 
nor can the creative act of the artist himself be cut from the enjoyment of the 
work he has done. There is no active and passive distinction in the creator and 
spectator. That the creator is active is a tautology; but the spectator must re- 
create the work of art; he must let the art work speak with all its meanings, mean- 
ings of such richness, uniqueness, and intensity that they cannot be grasped at 
once. The spectator must return again and again to appreciate the transformed 
meanings in all their fullness. To sit and stare in a passive manner is the antithe- 
sis of an esthetic experience; at the same time the spectator of a work of art must 
let the art object speak its own transformed meanings, the sense in which any art 
piece is objective. 


The same sort of creation and appreciation goes on in the life of the artist. 
He makes something, then he contemplates what he has made; he adds to it, or 
remakes it, or transforms it, and in so doing he is both creator and spectator. 
The alternating phases of making and appreciating what is made, what is yet to be 
done, results in a successful creative art, in a moment of consummation in which 
the creative process is complete and the appreciation of it is a fulfilled expectation. 
In this moment, all the movements, thoughts, emotional meanings are blended 
and heightened to such intensity that a perfect union of creator and created is 
achieved. 


To me it has always been significant that Dewey’s philosophy of art is not 
confined to the creation of what we have come to call “fine” art, as significant 
as fine art is for life. Art is a way of living with such care for the mundane, 
the ordinary, the commonplace, that the esthetic can enter into daily experience. 
This way of viewing art transforms the humdrum and so called routine of everyday 
experience into a kind of esthetic living. It comes about in those moments when 
we feel most alive, when an inner harmony of life and environment exists, when 
happiness and delight are planned and, out of the conflicts and perturbations of 
life, are finally achieved. These are mountain peak experiences, not cut from 
ordinary experience, but part and parcel of it. Of course, as Dewey says, if we 
try to perpetuate this moment of supreme fulfillment beyond its normal duration, 
we lose its significance. But if the time of consummation becomes a time for 
beginning anew, we are left with a memory of the esthetic experience just lived 
through, a memory the “‘sense of which haunts life like the sense of being founded 
on a rock.’’% 

*Jbid., p. 64. 


*Tbid., p. 16. 
%Tbid., p. 17. 
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It is Dewey’s contention that much of our experience lacks this esthetic 
quality in areas like business, work, home life, and the school. The dull and 
ordinary never takes flight; it is locked in and surrounded by routine. Business 
is something to get over and done with. Work is drudgery. Home life is un- 
eventful or turbulent with unregulated emotion. Many of us would say that 
schools are too much like jails with discipline externa//y imposed and without 
purpose, lacking in the thrill of creating something new. Pleasures may come and 
go in such an existence, but regulated emotion, happiness, and delight belong to 
life with much deeper and more significant meanings. 


This broad and comprehensive view of esthetic experience allows Dewey to 
approach any work of art with a receptive emotional attitude. His view of art 
allows one to seek out the meanings in all schools of art without prejudice. The 
impressionists, the abstractionists, the formalists, and all the rest, have something 
of meaning to convey in their mediums. But if one approaches the art object 
with his mind already made up about what beauty is, he rules out many esthetic 
experiences in advance. If the term beauty is connected with the consummatory 
phase of artistic experience in such a way that the truly esthetic is the beautiful, 
then Dewey would adopt the term beauty. But if beauty is a concept which 
predetermines the artistic creation, then he thinks it better that we not use the 
term. By attaching beauty to the esthetic experience, Dewey thus makes the 
term a synthetic concept, and not an analytic one.” 


This brief statement concerning Dewey’s theory of creation, of the esthetic, 
is not intended to be comprehensive; I have drawn out some of the significant 
passages in his writings which point up a certain direction in this area of this 
thought. Both in the creator and in the spectator the esthetic experience is one 
that moves forward to a consummation, to appreciation; but appreciation is not 
cut off from the entire movement of the experience. While its fullness comes in 
that moment when art object and creator and spectator are fused into unity, this 
does not mean that it is not present throughout the on-going experience. If we 
wish to make appreciation a term which represents this wholeness of the experience 
from beginning to end, then we can say that appreciation is the goal of esthetic 
experience. This is a point which I think that many of my colleagues in education 
have missed. Recently I heard it said that Dewey claims that we read literature 
for the purpose of “adjustment.” If this statement is taken,to mean that we read 
literature for therapeutic reasons, then I take it that such is not Dewey’s view 
of art. Dewey holds that we read literature for appreciation, and appreciation is 
a quality belonging to a fully alive, adjusted individual. I feel all the more 
compelled to make this point for I believe that a misinterpretation of Dewey on 
this issue has led to many conflicts between the English and Literature departments 
and education departments in American universities. Such a position, that of 
taking appreciation as the full esthetic experience does not rule out the possibility 
that on specific occasions literature and art may be used for therapeutic or even 
diagnostic purposes. Such uses may be accepted by psychiatrists, educators, and 
artists themselves without detracting from the dominant esthetic intent of art. 


I turn now to a third phase of Dewey’s thought which is his theory of valuation. 
For Dewey the relation between beliefs about the world established by science 


*Ibid., p. 129. 
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and beliefs about the regulation of conduct is the central problem of contemporary 
life.27 In stating the problem of value Dewey begins by showing its historical 
setting and by eliminating various areas of subject-matters where value-facts are 
not found.”* Value-facts are eliminated from the fields of science such as physics, 
chemistry, and astronomy. (It follows that any attempt to drag moral considera- 
tions into certain purely scientific inquiries is mof the manner in which Dewey 
thought the relationship between fact and value could be solved.) Historically, 
one phase of the contemporary value discussion grew out of the elimination of 
final causes or final ends from the fields of strictly scientific studies, and this, of 
course, is one consequence of the influence of Darwin on philosophy. The present 
confusion in value theory resolves generally into three positions, none of which 
Dewey supports: (1) some hold that there are no genuine value-propositions or 
judgments; (2) others hold that values are located in a mentalistic or emotional 
realm; (3) still others claim that values are located in a transcendent realm above 


science. 


Dewey holds that value-facts are found in life-processes called human behavior. 
Valuings begin in selection-rejection behavior, and this behavior is observable, 
open to scientific study.”® Dewey goes on to say: 


Values of some sort or other are not traits of rare and festive occasions; they occur 
whenever any object is welcomed and lingered over; whenever it arouses aversion and 
protest; even though the lingering be but momentary and the aversion a passing 
glance toward something else.” 


The connection of valuings with organic activities follows a line of development 
from the gross organic movement of the latter called “impulsion” to the strictly 
defined and mediated value-object. The impulsion or forward movement of the 
organism meets many things that deflect and oppose it. If the organism did not 
meet these obstacles, it would remain thought-less and emotionless, and since it 
would not have to “give an account of itself in terms of the things it encounters,” 
these objects would not become significant. At first, impulsion is a sort of blind 
surge; as blind surge it meets obstacles and becomes differentiated into impulses.” 
But now this blind surge, at first merely a welling up of energy, becomes channeled 
by means of its environment into forms called “habits”. The biological flows into 
the psychological and the sociological. Impulses in children take on meaning 
through the aid of adults with their formed habits.*® Vital impulses are thus a 
condition for valuings, but values cannot be reduced to mere impulses.* Vital 
impulses foreshadow and emerge into new forms called desires and interests. The 
terminology which Dewey suggests for his analysis is: 1) valuings are described 
by such terms as prizing, holding dear, loving, caring for. These are ways of 
behaving which tend to maintain something in factual (space-time) existence or 





27The Quest for Certainty, p. 243. 

Theory of Valuation, p. 3. 

Dewey, “The Field of Value,” in Ray Lepley, ed., Value: 4 Cooperative Inquiry (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1949). 

30 xperience and Nature, p. 400. 

31 Art as Experience, p. 58. 

Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct (New York: The Modern Library), p. 90. 

8Theory of Valuation, p. 8. 
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which tend to bring something into existence that is lacking. 2) Jnterest stands 
for the enduring or long-time span disposition of this nature, that is, of prizing, and 
interest holds together in a system a variety of acts otherwise having diverse direc- 
tions. 3) Desire is then described as the behavioral attitude that arises when 
prizings are temporarily blocked or frustrated, while 4) enjoying is the name for 
the consummatory phase of prizing.* 


When valuing is defined in terms of desiring, Dewey claims that desire must 
be treated “‘in terms of the existential context in which it arises and functions.’ 
Thus, desire is not taken in the large, that is, without specifiable content or connec- 
tion with environing conditions. To take desire in the large without specific 
connection with an object is to relapse into a mentalistic psychology. The con- 
nection of the theory of valuation with concrete experiences of desire and satis- 
faction is the main concern of the naturalistic theory of value. This connection 
of desire with value is contrasted with two rejected theories of @ priori rationalism 
and transcendentalism.*? 


If we return for a moment to Dewey’s contention that his theory of value 
begins with selection-rejection behavior, animal as well as human, we find that the 
distinctively human type of selection-rejection behavior is found in carings-for 
or prizings with foresight. The anticipation or foresight of the outcome of activities 
and the recognition of the result as the ground or reason for engaging in them 
makes the selection-rejection behavior of humans different from that of animals.** 
According to Dewey, however, much of human behavior is so direct that no desires 
and ends intervene and no valuations take place.*® Vital impulses and habits 
operate in a direct manner; but desires and ends-in-view take place when desires 
are questioned and inquiry intervenes. Thus, the desirability of certain desires 
is brought under critical analysis.“© The purpose of inquiry about valuings is 
to bring more control and management into life. The goal of valuational experi- 
ence of this type is the regulation of desires and the construction of the good." The 
good, or should we say goods, are found at the ends of specific inquiries into valua- 
tional experience, and each good is unique as is the situation in which it arises. 
But similar situations recur, thus similar goods are found, that is, the same kinds 
of goods may recur.*? Each good is unique in that it comes into existence at a 
particular time and place; but the logic of valuation constructs kinds of goods. 
The relation of the unique good to the kinds of goods is one instance in Dewey’s 
logic of the fusion of the unique and the generalities of experience. 


“Dewey, “Some Questions about Value,” The Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XLI, No. 17, (August 17, 
1944), 450. 

%Dewey uses many synonyms for these terms, but this description is representative of his view. 

% Theory of Valuation, p. 15. 

37 The Quest for Certainty, p. 246. 


38V glue: A Cooperative Inquiry, p. 68. 
Dewey, “Further as to Valuation as Judgment,” The Journal of Philosophy, XL (September 30, 


1943), 550. 
40The Quest for Certainty, p. 247. 
‘\Tbid., pp. 246-247. 
“Theory of Valuation, p. 44. 
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The relation of beliefs about the world found in the sciences and beliefs 
about human conduct is intimate. A “norm” for Dewey means the conditions 
to be conformed to as found in the sciences; such norms are what we “‘ought”’ to 
choose in our evaluations.* Thus, the cause-effect relationships found in primarily 
scientific studies emerge into means-ends relationships in conduct. Of course, 
not every cause-effect relationship in scientific studies is selected for the direction 
of human conduct; some ought to be avoided for they lead to disastrous con- 
sequences. An example of this relationship of the cause-effect relationship adopted 
in the direction of human conduct might be as follows: if scientific experimentation 
finds that a certain vaccine will prevent polio, then the value-judgment becomes 
“one ought or should be vaccinated.” The value-judgment “rests upon” the 
factual judgment.“ Dewey calls this kind of valuation a secular one, and he 
claims that such value-judgments are on the increase in modern society. 


The foregoing is a bare outline within which I think we can understand 
Dewey’s philosophy of inquiry, creation, and conduct, or, in traditional terms, of 
truth, beauty, and goodness. Each of these is a phase of experience and at any 
one time, one or the other of these phases of experience will be uppermost. How- 
ever, man is one organism, and as one organism, the various parts of his psycho- 
logical and social nature interact. This oneness of the organism is considered to be 
such an important point by Dewey that he said that the recognition of this was his 
contribution to naturalistic theory.” Such a view accounts for the individual 
differences among humans, and at the same time affirms that man as man is one 
organism which thinks and feels and acts. If we develop the function of thinking 
and leave out the emotions and desires, the latter are left in a no-man’s land to 
drift about with no refinement or regulation; if we refine the emotions and do 
not learn how to think, our mental life will become clogged with prejudices and 
irrational methods. 


The goal of all philosophical and educational experience for Dewey is a human 
being who is perceptive, imaginative, apt in memory, and creative in thought. 
The end-product of the experiential process is a human being with sharpened 
faculties of inquiry, with refinement of emotion, and with control or regulation of 
desires. When a person such as this emerges from the living process, he has 
achieved humanity, a humanity (as William James described it) a little higher than 
the animals. The achievement of humanity is not mere life, but life with an 
excellence to it, an excellence which is the primary mark of full adjustment. When 
man’s science, art, and valuings blend into one unique quality of life, it is this 
quality which approaches the divine and thus takes on religious aspects.“ 


The analytic outline presented in the foregoing paragraphs is merely an 
extension of a significant passage in Dewey’s Logic: 


87 bid., p. 21. 
“Tbid., p. 22. 
% The Philosophy of John Dewey, p. 545. 


“This religious quality is the theme of 4 Common Faith. 
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The generalized and abstract conceptions of truth, beauty and goodness have a 
genuine value for inquiry, creation, and conduct. They have, like all genuine ideals, 
a limiting and directive force. But in order to exercise their genuine function they 
must be taken as reminders of the concrete conditions and operations that have to be 
satisfied in actual cases. In serving as such generalized instruments, their meaning is 
exemplified in their further use, while it is also clarified and modified in this use. The 
abstract meaning of truth, of being, true, for example has changed with development 
of the methods of experimental inquiry. 


Since so many crimes against education have been laid at the door of Dewey’s 
philosophy, especially by those who would attack his theory of education from the 
standpoint of their interest in what is commonly called the “humanities” as over 
against the “vocational” studies, it is a responsibility of those of us who are 
Dewey’s followers to meet these unfounded claims with a detailed analysis of his 
writings. My attempt in this direction has been to show in the foregoing that 
Dewey’s views of inquiry, creation, and conduct are his ways of treating in a 
modern setting the traditional concepts of truth, beauty, and goodness 


‘Logic, The Theory of Inquiry, p. 178. 


THE DOCTRINE OF NATURAL LAW— 


IT’S IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 173) 


liberty, equality, and justice as pre-formed bits of ontological stuff planted in the 
seed beds of personality, waiting only for the propitious time to manifest themselves 
to a profane world, one has powerful warrant to emphasize instead the creativity 
of the human spirit and mind as challenges have been met in face of real human 
need. The widening interpretation of the Fourteenth, Amendment and the 
appearance of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights are prime examples 
of ways in which man has learned through experience how best to serve human 
needs and what is required to live the reasonable life under specified conditions. 
To contend that these attitudes have lain dormant in the essence of man since 
Zinjanthropus to erupt suddenly after 600,000 years of somnolence is to ignore 
those who have fought and died in order than man can enjoy the fruits of freedom. 


As Walter Lippmann says, “The public philosophy is in a large measure 
intellectually discredited among contemporary men.”™ Though not his explicit 
intention, this is nonetheless a compliment to those who remain unconvinced that 
the Natural Law doctrine provides either in fact or in theory the rational protection 
of scientific inquiry, social freedom, personality growth, and religious diversity. 


*4[_ippmann, op. cit., pp. 136-137. 








THE TRANSFORMATION OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN AMERICA,1865-1875, 
AS REFLECTED IN THE NATION 


BY DOUGLAS T. MILLER 


IN THE DECADE AFTER THE CIVIL WAR, AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION UNDERWENT 
A DRASTIC TRANSFORMATION, THE EFFECTS OF WHICH ARE STILL BEING FELT. 
During this decade, 1865-1875, higher education changed from a college-centered 
classical discipline with a fixed course of study, to the modern university-centered 
system, offering a wide range of subjects and freedom of choice for the individual 
student. 


The classical curriculum which had been adopted from the English version 
of the medieval course of study, formed the basis of American higher education 
from its seventeenth-century beginnings through the first half of the nineteenth- 
century. Studies were chiefly in Latin, Greek, mathematics, logic, and moral 
philosophy. Orthodox belief and classical tradition were taught on the supposi- 
tion that there were certain things every liberally educated person should know. 
Knowledge was thought of as a fixed and static quantum of truth. The concept 
of knowledge as a progressive and flexible field of inquiry was inconsistent with 
this ideal. 

By 1875, this system had been greatly altered. The entire classical structure 
of education had been successfully challenged. The increasing demand for 
more “practical” and scientific instruction was being met by the addition of 
new courses and by the establishment of numerous new universities, offering train- 
ing in such fields as agriculture and engineering. The elective system, allowing 
the student to choose his own curriculum from amongst a variety of courses, 
became firmly fixed. 


This educational transformation was not as rapid as it might appear on the 
surface; its roots extended into the early nineteenth-century. It was closely 
related to the changing social scene of mid-nineteenth-century America: the 
growth of industrialism and the corresponding need for more technically trained 
individuals; the increased interest in science; and the general democratization of 
society which created a demand for more widespread education based upon social 
utility. 

The new innovations which took place in American higher education did not 
occur without opposition. During the 1860’s and 1870’s, many of the leading 
educators, journalists, and men of letters expressed themselves in regard to edu- 
cational change. The many articles on educational issues which appeared in 
The Nation between 1865 and 1875, reflect the general controversy and debate 
over educational aims and objectives which took place during this period. 


Launched on July 6, 1865, The Nation from the first set a high standard of 
unbiased and scholarly journalism. Under the competent editorship of Edwin 
Lawrence Godkin, The Nation gave broad and informed comment upon literature, 
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art, science, music, and public affairs. Its list of contributors reads like an enu- 
meration of the leading thinkers of the time. Moral and liberal in tone, The 
Nation had a strong influence upon intellectuals, especially among the more astute 
college undergraduates.! 


In the articles and editorials of The Nation higher education was treated as 
an important public issue; most of the leaders of educational developments con- 
tributed articles. While no cause and effect relationship could be established 
between educational changes and the articles on education which appeared in 
The Nation, the latter are valuable sources in that they reflect the major educa- 
tional trends and express the main arguments for and against change. Most 
contributors urged modifications in the classical system, but all were not in agree- 
ment as to how far educational changes should proceed or what the aims of higher 
education should be. Daniel Coit Gilman, later president of Johns Hopkins 
University, wrote in one of the first issues of The Nation: 


We take it for granted that the ancient languages are not to be the principle means 
of discipline. 


He viewed institutions of higher learning as most essential in a free country and 
recommended greatly broadening the classical curriculum to include natural 
science, modern languages, history, and political philosophy. Gilman saw the 
significance of the Morrill Act? in quickening scientific study by the founding of 
agricultural and mechanical colleges. In speaking of the newly endowed Cornell 
University he wrote: 


The shade of Homer may hover with indignation over the modern Ithaca—but it 


will be in vain.’ 


While not advocating dropping the study of Greek and Latin from the college 
curriculum, W. P. Atkinson stressed the necessity of an alternate course of study, 
substituting a more thorough investigation of science and modern languages. He 
attacked classical study in American colleges as “little raised above the character 
of cramming.’” 


In a letter to the editor, J. H. Ward agreed with Atkinson that the classical 
emphasis was too great. He felt that the time given to science was inadequate 
and that the methods used in teaching it were a sham. Science must be stressed, 
he urged, as it was imperatively demanded by the age.° 


While numerous thinkers were urging the advancement of science at the 
expense of classical training, some argued that this was undermining the true 
se of higher educati Professor Charles Eliot N f Harvard did 
purpose of ugher education. rofessor laries Eliot Norton oO arvard did not 
feel that American education suffered from too much of the classics. This would 


'The Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1931), VII: 348. 
2The Morrill Act of 1862, gave to every state a large area of public domain to be devoted to the 
maintenance of schools for “agriculture and mechanic arts.” 
8The Nation 1 (1865), pp. 44-45. 
4‘Tbid., p. 205. 
5Tbid., pp. 267-268. 
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only be true, he argued, if the colleges were the monopoly of one class as was the 
case in England; but he viewed American schools as popular institutions, subject 
to popular opinion. If the classics were insisted upon it was because they had true 
importance in any genuinely liberal system of education. He felt that American 
civilization gave undue importance to mathematical and physical science as a 
means of education because of the material advantages which could result from 
acquaintance with them. Studies should not be aimed at monetary return, but 
at widening human sympathies, refining taste, cultivating the imagination, and 
disciplining the mind.° 


William Francis Allen, a classics scholar and historian at the University of 
Wisconsin, also opposed those who desired to further modify the classical system. 
The best training was lacking in the colleges because of the multitude of branches 
in which the students mind was dissipated, not because of any disproportionate 
amount of time given to the classics. He defended classical literature as ennobling 
and more bracing than the modern.’ 


In spite of these and other defenses of classical education, it continued to be 
attacked. Francis Wayland, the former president of Brown University, wrote 
that “our colleges have long enjoyed a monopoly of sacredness.” This was finally 
being challenged. He charged classical education with not taking into considera- 
tion the needs of the people. It was a system “founded for the education of the 
medieval clergy, and modified by the pressure of an all-powerful aristocracy.” 
The classics were valuable three or four centuries ago when they were the repository 
and vehicle of most knowledge, but since then man had gone beyond them. Using 
the classics themselves to support his position he said: 


Are we not most truly pupils of Aristotle and Plato and Socrates when we practice 
original enquiry and abandon obsolete traditions? 


He opposed the idea of putting each student through a similar education regardless 
of individual interests or needs. Subjects should be stressed in proportion to 
their worth. He asked, would it not be better for the national economy “‘if our 
colleges taught the young men of America something more of the sources of 
national wealth and the laws of currency, even at the expense of ignorance of 


p??8 


the names of Aeneas’s ships, or of the bastards of Jupiter: 


As attacks upon classical education grew in number and intensity, changes 
began rapidly to alter the long accepted system. Under the Morrill Act schools 
of agriculture and mechanics were being established. Most of these did not follow 
the classical pattern. An official school document from the newly established 
University of Kentucky read: 


Our American people have become tired of the old educational systems of the country, 
which are mostly but the types of Cambridge and Oxford, whose foundations were laid 
away back in the dark ages. They want something more than the everlasting Latin 
and Greek and mathematics, whose myths and forms have hung ghost-like so long in 
the halls of those hoary institutions, and whose slavish worship has crushed the spirit 
and constitution of many a toilworn student.°® 





®Jbid., p. 150. 

7Nation IV (1867), p. 260. 
8Tbid., pp. 174-175, 196-197. 
9Nation III (1866), p. 305. 
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Cornell University, which got under way in 1867, under the able leadership 
of Andrew D. White, took literally Ezra Cornell’s bold motto: “I would found 
an institution in which any person can find instruction in any study.” From its 
beginnings Cornell offered a wide range of courses from which a student could 
choose." 


Elsewhere in the country scientific schools were being established at a fast 
rate so that by 1866, there was at least one in every state." In the older Eastern 
colleges new courses such as mining, engineering, metallurgy, minerology, and 
practical geology were introduced.” 


The position of The Nation toward these new innovations was qualified. 
Edwin L. Godkin, the editor, who had been born in Ireland of English parents, 
was from his youth impregnated in the English liberal utilitarian thought of 
such men as Jeremiah Bentham and John Stuart Mill. In 1856, he had come 
to the United States and soon became steeped in every phase of American life. 
As other ninteenth-century liberals, he stressed the importance of education as 
a means of improving man’s sense of responsibility. In 1867, he attempted to 
sum up The Nation’s position on educational reform. He wrote that in general 
“the enemies of the classics have had the worst of it.” The great problem with 
which the colleges and universities must contend, he said, was not the classical 
tradition, ‘“but the general rage for money.”” Material progress had been so rapid 
over the past twenty or thirty years that nothing had kept pace with it. Asa 
result, he saw that to a large portion of the population material progress had come 
to mean all progress, and anything that did not help material progress rapidly 
and visibly was attacked as valueless. He said that to most, university reform 
implied the setting up of schools “for the teaching of certain moneymaking arts.” 
The demand for immediate financial return from funds invested in education led 
to a lowering of standards. He warned that more and more the public would 
assert its demands that education become “practical”; therefore, it was more 
important than ever for universities to hold up the ideal of cultivating human 
beings, not professionals. What this country lacked was not the useful, but “a 
greater diffusion of that highest culture which makes capable and cultivated 
human beings.’ 


Others shared Godkin’s hesitancy to overthrow the ‘older system of education 
too hurriedly merely to substitute “practical” instruction. John Fiske, the phi- 
losopher and historian, warned that colleges should not be founded upon the 
American idea of “dollar-hunting”. He saw the great growth of industrialism as 
liable to be injurious to theories of education. The aim of education was not 
money making, but the culture of the whole individual. Fiske viewed change as 
necessary in educational theory, but following Darwinian thought, he advocated 
evolutionary change, letting a college take its natural course." 


10Puffus, Robert L., Democracy Enters College (New York, 1936), p. 36. 
"Nation III (1866), p. 366. 

2] bid., p. 466. 

'83Nation IV (1867), pp. 275-276. 

Nation VII (1868), pp. 547-548. 
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Noah Porter, a Congregational clergyman and president of Yale, was more 
conservative than either Godkin or Fiske in his views. He was completely 
opposed to professional or technical training in the colleges. With only slight 
modifications, he accepted the old system. He defended the classics as liberalizing 
and humanizing in influence. He wrote that “‘although the classics are no longer 
what they were in the sixteenth-century, they are still the best manuel of humanity, 
and they are capable of being practically enlarged in their scope, and liberalized 
to an almost indefinite extent in the way of commentary and illustrations.’ 


However, Porter was fighting a losing cause. By 1870, the reply of classicists 
to assaults was becoming more and more feeble. Some of them, like the Yale 
president, still maintained as stoutly as ever that the classics were as good a 
mental discipline as any other, but the main body had been resigning themselves 
year by year to the infusion of a larger and larger proportion of science into col- 
lege training. Yale was one of the last strongholds of the older educational 
system, and even there new forces were strongly asserting themselves." 


The pressures causing the transformation of higher education were tre- 
mendous. Newspapers of the day fiercely attacked colleges. Several of the 
most successful editors had had no college education; and few of the most prominent 
industrialists had had any. What, then, they asked, was the use of college?!” 
This attack was in part an expression of the popular belief that the common 
man was as good as anyone else; natural honesty was held to be a better guide 
than learned knowledge. The only training held to be valuable was that which 
provided immediate monetary returns. Consequently, public opinion demanded 
a popularization of technical and scientific education to fill the new opportunities 
created by industrial expansion. The building of railways, telegraph lines, 
roads, and new complex industries called for an ever increasing supply of technically 
trained individuals. 


Within the universities themselves, scientists argued against the fixed curricu- 
lum which claimed to encompass all knowledge. They demanded intellectual 
independence from the Newtonian concept of a fixed universe, which, they said, 
was detrimental to free inquiry and the pursuit of truth. Darwinian theories 
became a convenient weapon for the scientists in their struggle for institutional 
influence and prestige. In answer to the charges that scientific education led to 
materialistic pursuits, the scientists stressed that material considerations were 
secondary; natural and experimental sciences, they said, were the best discipline 
of the mind.'® 


These forces converged to greatly modify higher education. The advocates 
of the new education had behind them the so called “spirit of the age.’”’ The 
newer colleges and universities, often struggling for an existence, generally followed 
the more popular educational program since this was likely to bring in the most 
students. However, the older Eastern schools having behind them greater 


Nation XI (1870), p. 283. 
16 Nation VIII (1869), p. 451; Nation X (1870), pp. 69-70. 
17 Nation XIII (1871), p. 5. 
18 Nation VII (1868), p. 420; Nation XVII (1873), p. 339. 
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tradition, habit, and vested interests were slow to change. The tendency to 
cling to the old curriculum was strong, but change was occurring. 


The natural outgrowth of the new forces which had been democratizing edu- 
cation was the establishment of the elective system in the older colleges. Under 
this system the student was offered a range of courses among which he could 
choose in the light of his interests and future career; individual preference and 
social need played a much more significant role. 


Although a system of limited electives had been established at several col- 
leges prior to the Civil War,'® it was not until 1869, that this system became 
firmly entrenched. In that year Charles Eliot was selected as president of 
Harvard. Eliot had a broad grasp of contemporary educational problems. He 
believed in giving the individual student a wide range of choice in order that he 
might acquire self-reliance, discover his own bent, and rise to higher levels of 
attainment in his chosen field. He wanted natural sciences and modern languages 
to be given equal rank with Latin, Greek, and mathematics.” 


Eliot became the most influencial leader in American educational activities. 
Once he had established the elective system at Harvard it spread to other insti- 
tutions, and in a short period of time it took almost complete possession. The 
effect of this new system was to change education from a formal discipline to a 
concrete device, facilitating the assertion of the individual. Classical education 
had been based on an a priori concept of man and society; with the elective system 
it became effectively orientated to the individual in a changing society. 

Godkin, in 1871, wrote that the elective system was “a worthy recognition, 
not so much of the superiority of any particular kind of training, but of the right 
of each student to decide for himself what means of culture he will adopt.’”! 
But within two years Godkin and The Nation took a more hesitant position in 
relation to the new educational system. He feared the growing claims of science 
and the continuing tendency to make all education materially rewarding. Science 
had grown almost daily and with it new courses had developed. Science 
was in all but undisputed possession of the physical world and it was making 
claims to jurisdiction over the moral and mental world as well. Many scientists 
following the implications of Darwinian naturalism saw man as _ biologically 
determined. Godkin opposed this view saying that man had free will and could 
not be scientifically predicted. Scientific education, he admitted, was valuable 
in cultivating the observing and reasoning faculties. There was need of quali- 
fication and limitation to prevent education from becoming onesided. The 
stress on science had been accepted by the popular mind as it furnished to a com- 
mercial age exactly what it needed, giving prestige and dignity to materialistic 
pursuits. But scientific education regardless of how much it had accomplished 
was at best only half of man’s educational needs. He recommended broad 


19Tn 1828, President Eliphalet Nott of Union College had horrified classicists by eliminating Greek 
and Latin as requirements. Others to innovate change and limited elective studies were Francis 
Wayland at Brown University and James Marsh at the University of Vermont. 

20 Nation X (1870), p. 70. 

*t Nation XIII (1871), p. 6. 
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humanitarian studies as being the most essential educational requirement. Ameri- 
can education was not suffering from too little attention to natural science, but 
rather from too little study of man. He concluded that “people must learn how 
to live in society before they can get any lasting benefit from science.” Godkin, 
as more recent humanitarian liberals, considered that the main value of education 
was in broadening the mind, and giving man some understanding of human culture. 
He did favor the extension of education to a wider base, but not at the expense 
of quality. 


The basic problem raised during this period, that of adjusting between a 
“practical” scientific education on the one hand and a wider humanistic study 
on the other, still remains unsolved. By 1875, however, one thing was settled, 
there would be no return to the strict discipline of the older type. The classical 
curriculum collapsed because it no longer served its purpose in society. An 
arbitrary discipline of the classical type is enforceable only where it has an 
adequate social sanction. Sheer discipline whether of the classical or any other 
type is not acceptable to the wants or needs of modern society. The establish- 
ment of the elective system was a large step toward intellectual freedom, and it 
did overthrow completely the earlier educational pattern. On the other hand, 
it has left the colleges without a clearcut notion of what a liberal education is 
and how it is to be obtained. In this respect it reflects the confusion of our modern 


world. 





Nation XVII (1873), pp. 4-6; Nation XIX (1874), pp. 416-417. 
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